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Now Blow Out the Candles 


HAZEL CULLEN 


new arm chair, and surveyed her 

surroundings with satisfaction. 
Yes, she thought, it had taken years to 
attain all this, but it was worth it. Her 
books, stacks of them, had been select- 
ed with great pains. Books she had 
wanted all her life were hers now, all 
hers. She had scattered them around 
the room with a precise carelessness. 
She had planned and dreamed this set- 
ting for years, now she was actually in 
it. Oh, life is sweet, if one only makes 
it so, she thought. Of course, there was 
always that awful feeling of emptiness 
that never left her. At first, she did not 
know what it was, then later when she 
suspected what it might be, she had re- 
fused to believe it. In love with Wal- 
ter! Why, he had nothing to offer, 
nothing. It was fun, when they were 
children, to go on marshmallow roasts 
together and all that, but as long as 
she could remember, she had wanted to 
do something. Live alone and have oil 
paintings and books and lovely furni- 
ture that would be all hers. Never had 
she wanted to stay in the little mid- 
western town where she was born, and 
sink into the earth with the others. She 
hugged her independence to her and 
smiled. But the ache was there as she 
looked around the room. It followed 
her as a heavy shadow before her, not 
behind her so she might not glance 
there and see it. When she picked up a 


G ten sat, gracefully posed, in her 


book, it was there before her, until it 
filled everything, with its meaning, hid- 
den deep. 

Today was the test. Walter had 
called her, after ten years. He had come 
to town on business and as soon as she 
had heard his voice, she had known 
what she must do. He had accepted her 
invitation to tea willingly, and he was 
due in ten minutes. Foolishness, she 
thought, in love with Walter! But she 
couldn’t explain the feeling that had 
crept on her so gradually, the longing 
that nothing could erase, not even the 
presence of people she had enjoyed in 
the past. She must prove to herself to- 
day, that she was wrong in thinking it 
was because of him. 

Sara got up and walked around the 
room. She rearranged her flowers so 
that they would look less stiff. Gather- 
ing them in her arms, she let them fall 
gracefully over the edge of the vase. 
Everyone always marvelled at her bou- 
quets. “How do you do it, Sara dear?” 
they asked. ‘““You must spend hours on 
them.” 

Then she walked to her book shelves. 
They were just right and looked as if 
someone actually handled them and 
read them. The autographed copies she 
had put on the tables, so Walter would 
be impressed. It was important that he 
should be, just in case the burning ache 
was a longing for Walter, gnawing at 
her, every moment. Oh, if only she were 
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wrong and it was just her imagination. 
Then, she knew it would leave her and 
she could enjoy all this in peace. Per- 
haps, after he left in a few hours, and 
she had found that she was mistaken, 
she would be free once more, free of 
this rhythmic, pulsing longing, forever 
in her breast, for a man she knew was 
not for her, would not fit in her scheme 
of life. She had known long ago, when 
she had refused to marry him, that it 
could not work. Why, he was a man of 
the earth, with feet firmly planted, to 
walk forever close to the soil, while she 
wanted to soar with her dreams, into 
an illusive somewhere with her eyes 
half closed. 

Never, never would she be earth- 
bound! She had fought it all her life. 
Hers was a dream world of lovely 
ethereal music (not Beethoven with his 
lashing truths, or Wagner blaring his 
love brassily) but Mozart, tripping gen- 
tly, oh so gently, just touching the deli- 
cate edges sweetly, with a lace cuff 
spilling the petals, or Schubert with 
tear-filled eyes, singing his love songs, 
not to a maiden who trod the earth with 
swinging atms, but to a graceful M... 
orG... just leaving the room, closing 
the door quietly, without looking back. 

Why, why, now that she had every- 
thing, couldn’t she lie back and enjoy 
it? Her dreams were complete, she had 
attained what she had always wanted, 
but that emptiness was there, to rock 
her with the low creak of the chair, 
back and forth, back and forth. Well, 
she’d know soon enough just how fool- 
ish she was. An obsession, a calling 
back to Nature, tricking her, that’s all. 
As soon as he would enter the room, 
with his small talk filling the four cor- 
ners, and his utter lack of feeling for 


living as she saw it, everything would 
be erased. In a few hours, she would 
laugh out loud and giggle at his awk- 
wardness. Then a cool, soothing peace 
would settle on her, and she could con- 
tinue her way swiftly. There was much 
to be done. Only one slim volume of 
her poems which she picked up now 
and held lovingly, was not enough for 
her ten years of work. The rest, writ- 
ing for a newspaper, didn’t really count. 
It was this, breathless poems of her 
creation that she must do, only first she 
had to know. Not knowing was slowly 
killing everything. 

She looked at the little china clock 
on the mantle. Five more minutes and 
he would be here. She poked at the fire 
and watched a shower of sparks settle 
into the thick ashes. She drew the 
shades, although the sun was still red- 
gold over the roof tops, and lit the 
candles. The thin flames pointed to 
their shadows on the ceiling. This will 
be the way he must meet me, she 
thought, so his personality will shrink 
slowly and his eyes will droop apolo- 
getically. Then, I will be reassured and 
can laugh and laugh. She drew a chair 
close to the coffee table. He would sit 
there, and she on the divan, across from 
him. Her poems, she laid on the table, 
the title facing his chair. Surely, they 
will mean something to him and he 
will know what I meant when I told 
him so long ago, that I must do some- 
thing, must go alone and have inde- 
pendence. The slim volume would be 
her answer. 

The doorbell rang. Sara became 
afraid, now that the moment had ar- 
rived. What if she would lose? She 
stood still, and watched the fire leap in 
great curls over the logs. Slowly, she 
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turned and walked to the door. She 
smiled, because that was the way he 
must find her, smiling and happy. She 
gave one last backward look into the 
room. It was perfect! Now he would 
see her surrounded by all the things 
she loved, and she would see him as a 
false discordant note. She opened the 
door quickly and found him standing 
before her, grinning. 

“Well, well—Sara—hello!” he greet- 
ed her. 

“Hello, Walter, do come in,” she 
answered. 

“Nice of you to ask me to tea, but 
you know, I really prefer coffee.” He 
laughed and brought a rush of small- 
town, middle-west afternoons with him, 
of coffee in the kitchen and little cakes 
to munch. He threw his coat over a 
chair. Sara watched it settle comfort- 
ably. 

“Well—well,” he sputtered, as he 
rubbed his hands together. 

“Won't you sit down?” She pointed 
to the chair near the coffee table. 

“Not yet, Sara. Got to look the place 
over. You've done well, haven’t you?” 
He seemed pleased, and walked around 
the room. 

Sara’s eyes followed him. How 
healthy he looked and masculine. The 
room was smaller, now that he was in 
it. But that meant nothing, she thought, 
it’s only his size. As soon as he would 
sit down and she would see him fully, 
right before her, the room would be- 
come natural once again, and poor Wal- 
ter would be lost. Then, then . . . 

“Some room, Sara, different from 
back home, eh?” he said. He swung 
around and faced her, grinning broad- 
ly. “Candle light, and books too. You 
always liked books, didn’t you? Well— 


well.” His words were strong and un- 
wavering, calling to her above full 
stretches of ripened corn, shouting to 
her above the golden tassels. 

He walked over to the flowers and 
sniffed at them loudly. Then he looked 
at the pictures carefully, one by one. 
Sara stood and watched every move- 
ment he made. Finally he swung into 
the chair to which she had pointed. He 
was still smiling. Sara sat across from 
him. Now, now, she thought, I'll know, 
facing him like this. She looked at him 
closely. 

“What's this?” he asked, picking up 
her book of poems. 

“I had some poems published.” 

“Oh, yes, now I remember. Everyone 
back home has a copy, but I didn’t read 
them.” He looked at her guiltily, then 
he continued, “You know, Sara, I don’t 
go for that sort of thing.” 

“I know you don’t, Walter.” There, 
that was it! He had said it himself, and 
she had agreed with him. Wasn't that 
enough? Now, now let it be the finale 
in great chords I-IV-V-I over and over 
and no recapitulation. This is the way 
it should be. Let him droop now before 
her, and let her meaning of life be up- 
permost. Expectantly, she looked at 
Walter, flipping the pages so carelessly. 
Somehow he wasn’t awkward doing it. 
It wasn’t wrong that he didn’t read 
them, didn’t ‘go’ for them. His large 
hands, built for the soil, made to caress 
growing things, living things, complete- 
ly surrounded the little book. Only the 
four corners stuck out, palely delicate 
in their pastel binding. 

Walter put the book back on the ta- 
ble. “Say, we had the best time last 
week, Sara, just like you and I used to. 
We went down to the river, the whole 
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gang of us and we brought a lunch and 
some beer. We sang all the old songs 
and there was moonlight. Remember 
that time you and I got lost? You know, 
I was thinking of that last week. That 
was funny.” He threw back his head 
and laughed. “You were so scared.” 

Sara joined him and they laughed 
and laughed, like children. “Oh, Wal- 
ter, you were scared too.” 

She enjoyed thinking of it now. It 
was funny. Then she remembered that 
that was the night she had almost told 
him she loved him. If they hadn’t found 
the clearing when they did, she would 
have been trapped and none of this 
could have happened. She looked at 
Walter, the laughter gone from her. 
He was sitting relaxed in his chair and 
seemed more alive and vital. The room 
still seemed shrunken and the candles 
sputtered foolishly. His personality 
swept all aside. He sat there brave in 
his awkwardness, fresh and clean from 
the fields of sun-dried, wind-swept 
spaces. Her eyes softened as she 
watched him. She could feel the com- 
ing winds whip her skirts, newly 
starched, around her legs, when she 
would stand in their doorway, calling 
to their children. 

She jumped up. “T’ll get the tea, 
Walter. Turn on the radio, if you like. 
I'll be right back.” She hurried to the 
kitchenette. 

The shining dishes were all laid out 
on the tray. The silver tea pot, freshly 
polished, staggered under the weight of 
its many reflections. These things are 
all mine, all a part of the scheme of 
things, she thought. One last attempt, 
one last cling at it all. Mine, mine—I 
want these things! Then she knew that 


the awful ache was gone, the pain, the 
yearning wasn’t there any more! 

She heard music. Yes, Walter had 
found a station that was broadcasting 
waltzes. He had always loved waltzes. 
Old-fashioned ones, with swirling cou- 
ples turning dizzily, to a fiddle and an 
accordion. Before, everything was at a 
great distance, burning in the back of 
her brain. Now, everything was becom- 
ing clear. The outline of the whole pic- 
ture, vague, dim, only the form visible, 
because of the great distance she had 
accumulated, was all very slowly emerg- 
ing with fine-etched details and color. 

She came out, carrying the tray. Wal- 
ter was dancing around the room. He 
laughed when he saw her. 

“I love waltzes, Sara,’ he called, as 
he took the tray from her and set it on 
the table. “Remember how we used to 
waltz at weddings?” 

Closer, closer it was coming, piling 
in on her. “Yes, that was fun,’ she 
laughed. Wedding parties in barns, 
children playing tag, the old people 
lined up on chairs against the wall and 
the young ones flushed with excitement. 
She was there now, with Walter, on 
the floor, dancing. 

“Let's try it, Sara.” 

He grabbed her and they waltzed 
around the room, a - one - two - three, 
a - one - two - three. He started to hum 
the tune and held her closer. 

“Isn’t this fun?” he panted. 

“Yes, isn’t it?” She hummed with 
him. Her head felt light, her body free. 

They whirled around the room, dodg- 
ing the tables with the autographed 
copies, past the pictures, in and out of 
the flickering lights from the log fire 
and the candles. 
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When it was ended, Sara felt like 
pulling up the shades to let the last rays 
of the sun pour into the room and greet 
her noisily with their violent colors. 

She went to the divan and poured 
the tea and handed a cup to Walter. 
This is what I will always be doing, in 
a house with white, ruffled curtains, 
smothered in sunshine. Coffee, it will 
be, in strong, sturdy cups. She glanced 
at her book as she set her cup down. 
Wilted poems, tinkling oh so lightly 
now, walking with little bells away 
from her, down the distant hallways of 
her mind. She would never tiptoe on 
deep-laid carpets again and be alone in 
her gentleness, her whisperings. Now 
she knew what she had been yearning 
for and had refused to accept. It had 
always been a part of her bones, her 
blood, her flesh, and she had fought it 
away. This was her inheritance. Sud- 
denly, she felt pale and decayed next 
to Walter. Second-rate. Why should he 
read her poems? He had lusty hymns 
to sing on the river bank, and throat- 
stinging beer to gulp them down. The 
sun shone hard and bright on his head 
and his shouts were deep and lusty. He 
called to her now, as he had always 
called, but she had refused to listen. 
The front door was open and she could 
see the parlor. Walter and she sitting 
together evenings, when the sun went 
down. That was to be her peace, with 
feet walking the earth bravely. It was 
to be a recapitulation, only it was com- 
ing sooner than she had thought. Ten 
short years! Her life of independence 
and aloneness, with things she tried to 
have, and wanted to keep (yes, even 
now, when she saw it as false, untrue) 


but always knew was not of her, was 
only a little minuet in the great theme, 
put there slightly and delicately, to be 
danced, with only fingertips touching, 
and white wigs bobbing. 

“Shall I come again, Sara, before I 
leave?” Walter asked, not apologeti- 
cally, not with eyes drooping. He 
reached over and touched her hand. 

Sara drew back. Not yet, a little time 
please, only a day or so. “Yes, do—on 
Tuesday ?” 

“Not before?” he laughed. 

“No, I will be busy.” Shifting scen- 
ery, rearranging, crawling out from the 
faded, dead things to a bright, hard 
sun. 
“O K. Guess I better go now. I had 
a wonderful time. You know, these 
things are really nice.” He waved his 
arm to take in the room. “We could 
use them, Sara.’” He was still laughing. 

“Yes. I think we could.” She felt 
glad. The emptiness was gone. The old 
wound was healed and a soft coolness 
was there. 

He put on his coat and they stood at 
the door, looking into the room. The 
fire was low now and quiet. The can- 
dles were almost burned down. The 
wax was thick and hanging in queer 
patterns. 

“Well, good-bye, Sara.” He took het 
hand and they both smiled. It was quiet 
now. “I'll be back on Tuesday, Sara.” 

“Yes, on Tuesday.” She held his 
hand firmly. 

The door closed behind him. Sara 
went to each candle and put a trem- 
bling hand behind its flame as she blew 
it out. The hot wax hardened on het 


fingers. 


By the Grace of Patronage 


SOPHIE HIMMELL 


Left foot forward, right foot back, 
Neck to neck, 

Children from the orphanage 
Walk abreast. 

By the grace of patronage 

They are taken out 

To view 

Monkeys living in the zoo. 


Hearts aflutter, eyes ablaze, 
Spellbound 

There they pause to gaze 
At the mother-apes 

Who fold 


Baby-apes in a snug hold. 


Can this truly be an ape 
Which stops its frolicking 

To gape 

At the children 

Who come through, 

Neck to neck, and two by two? 


Two by two, demurely prim, 
In formation 

Starchly trim, 

Children to the orphanage 
Walk abreast; 

With eyes downcast 
Visioning 

The mother-apes 

Bent above their babies’ napes. 


Has Liberalism a Future? 


GEORGE CATLIN 


HREE centuries ago Oliver 
Cromwell declared that Parlia- 
ment had no right to prolong 

its own life without re-election. That 
he described as one of the “fundamen- 
tals.” Although Lincoln went to the 
country for re-election during the Civil 
War, during the late First World War 
the life of the British Parliament was 
prolonged beyond its statutory term by 
the consent of the Members. That prec- 
edent will probably be followed in No- 
vember in Britain in this present war. 
It is possible, but improbable, that statu- 
tory provision will be made for the 
‘recall’ of members by their electors. 
I can see no constitutional reason why, 
if these precedents are to be followed 
at any time that the Cabinet declares to 
be one of crisis a majority party should 
not indefinitely prolong its life in the 
British Parliament by majority vote. 
The only bulwark against this would 
be something vaguely called “common 
sense.” In time of crisis, ‘common 
sense” is not enough. It is unknown to 
the law. The ‘common sense” of some 
is sure to be on the other side to the 
“common sense” of the rest—all for 
strong executive government until “the 
plan” is carried out. 

The palladium of the Constitution 
for John Locke was found in the divi- 
sion of powers. The history, however, 
of the British Constitution during these 
last thirty years has been one of the 


growth of the executive power through 
the Cabinet over the legislature, so that 
now almost no constitutional limits can 
be placed upon that power. The consti- 
tutional incidents attending the abdica- 
tion of Edward VIII—when the policy 
of Charles James Fox in an analogous 
case was reversed—confirmed that tend- 
ency. Neither the King, nor the Lords 
nor the minority of the Commons nor 
(so far as one can see) the majority of 
the electorate could resist the decisions 
of a Cabinet caucus able to intimidate 
the majority of the Commons into giv- 
ing the support of its vote. It could sup- 
press any opposition party. That situa- 
tion has indeed not yet been practically 
reached, except in the case of the Fas- 
cist party. Theoretically, it could be 
reached at any time. I am not here con- 
cerned to say whether that result would 
be good or bad. I am only concerned 
to put the tendency on the record and to 
analyze its causes. 

This palladium of the British Consti- 
tution was transferred to the United 
States and enshrined in the Constitution 
by the Founding Fathers. It was wor- 
shipped uncritically for a century. It is 
now much spat upon. Admittedly the 
holiness of constitutional deadlock is 
open to doubt. Admittedly it will be 
inconvenient to the point of national 
peril if during the next four years the 
United States is controlled by a Presi- 
dent and Congress each concerned to 
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defeat the other. Perhaps the doctrine 
of the Division of Powers should be 
boldly scrapped as too costly in time of 
crisis. If so, however, it is odd that it 
was evolved in an England emerging 
from civil war and threatened perpet- 
ually by the power of Louis XIV. It may 
be that it sprang up in an age when the 
executive, with associations still royal 
and absolute, was rightly regarded with 
suspicions, which suspicions are now 
anachronistic. What royal executive, 
one yet asks oneself, is as absolute as 
a modern popular executive? And it is 
at this point that Professor Harold J. 
Laski takes up the argument in his 
book, The American Presidency,' in a 
book dedicated “with deep affection” 
to Mr. Roosevelt and which one under- 
stands has had the advantage of the 
President’s personal revision. 

Mr. Laski, in the First World War, 
writing from Harvard impressed him- 
self on the mind of the public as a 
David slaying the Goliath of the Mod- 
ern State, and as a challenger of cen- 
tralized state sovereign power, exercis- 
ing rights of conscription and the like, 
as the major menace to a young and 
free society. He was the apostle of “con- 
ditional anarchy.” In twenty years Pro- 
fessor Laski has learned a new wisdom 
—or (my personal inclination would be 
to say) has unlearned the old wisdom. 
Now the object of government is to fa- 
cilitate “the right of the majority to act 
upon its purposes.” If this implement- 
ing of the majority will of the insurgent 
masses requires a strong executive with 
concentrated power to lead the legisla- 
ture, then such an executive there must 
be. Anarchy is no longer conditional or 
even permissible when the purpose is 


1Harpers. 


so good. The Marxists, of whom Pro- 
fessor Laski counts himself one, will 
tell him that according to the master, 
Lenin, it is not even necessary that the 
majority shall explicitly endorse the 
strong executive so long as that execu- 
tive has a mystic intuition of what the 
real interests of common folk—‘‘the 
purposes to be implemented’’—may be. 
“The opportunists assert that the prole- 
tariat cannot and ought not to take 
power unless it constitutes a majority 
in the country. No proofs are adduced, 
for there are no proofs, either theoreti- 
cal or practical, that can justify this ab- 
surd thesis” (Stalin: Foundations of 
Leninism). The same comment would 
apply in the case of the judiciary— 
where Mr. Laski differed from Mr. 
Norman Thomas in favoring direct ac- 
tion (unfortunately rather conspicuous- 
ly unsuccessful) instead of constitu- 
tional amendment. 

The American Presidency is one of 
the best and soundest volumes that Mr. 
Laski has written in his second phase 
and most clearly displays his genius. It 
is not infallible, as where (writing in 
1939) Laski detects why it is “natural” 
that Winston Churchill should miss the 
premiership or where, by a typist’s er- 
ror, Senator Borah is referred to as “of 
Ohio.” The book is—as are all Laski’s 
writings—highly knowledgeable. It is, 
however, distinctive by the way in 
which it illustrates the prejudices of 
Laski’s present phase in their relations 
to problems of an importance more 
than constitutional and fraught with 
immense consequences for civilization. 

“There is rather the danger that, in 
any save the gravest crisis, any continu- 
ous attempt to transcend the implica- 
tions of the checks and balances will 
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result in the charge of dictatorship” 
... “It is not possible in the modern 
state to separate legislation from ad- 
ministration” . . . (checks and balances, 
with legislative independence) “‘is 
bound to mean the erosion of responsi- 
bility. . . Public opinion has rarely the 
materials on which to form a valid 
judgment” ... “There is a problem 
of whether a term that, so far, has not 
exceeded eight years gives time enough, 
within the character of the system, to 
implement any full scheme of ideas” 
... ‘the modern state requires a strong 
executive” .. . “My argument is first, 
that a democracy needs clear direction, 
and that it cannot get this unless the 
central motive force in a political sys- 
tem rests in the executive’s hands” (Ital- 
ics mine). 

Mr. Laski views with suspicion the 
policy of the Judiciary since Marshall 
that has been concerned to keep a pos- 
sible codperation between President and 
Congress within bounds. He applauds 
Attorney General Jackson’s phrase that 
“There must be a third term for the 
New Deal.” He reverses his old tend- 
ency to quote Lord Acton that power is 
poison and discovers power to be op- 
portunity. 

I wish to put on record that I am not 
necessarily in disagreement with this 
theme. Let us note that it sharply re- 
verses the fundamental policy of Whig- 
Liberalism, expressed by Woodrow 
Wilson when he said that the object of 
the men of 1787 was “to create a Con- 
gress which would not be subservient 
and an executive that would not be 
despotic,” and who found their solution 
in checks and balances. Much of what 
Laski has to say is a commonplace of 
the present tendency in the British Con- 


stitution, run by the premier—provided 
his party is loyal. In the United States, 
with constitutional periods of office, 
even this loyalty would not be essential 
save at four year intervals. In Germany 
the problem is overcome by arranged 
plebiscites. In Russia this is normally 
thought unnecessary since Stalin em- 
bodies the purpose of the workers to 
implement their will. 

The great objection to capitalism is 
that a Judge Gary could buy or press 
the votes of his workers behind demo- 
cratic forms of ballot. The possibility is 
not now excluded that progressives can 
go capitalism one better by offering jobs 
and acquiring votes over the entire 
country under democratic forms of bal- 
lot. Far be it from me to criticize this 
procedure of peaceful revolution. Rath- 
er it seems to me to be a great and in- 
genious rediscovery in political science 
of the principles of the Roman empire. 
In so far as it gives both bread and 
peace I applaud it. The plutocrats are 
beaten hollow at their own “demo- 
cratic’ game, since the Treasury of New 
Atlantis is deeper even than the pocket 
of the biggest millionaire. They have no 
escape since if they turn to Fascism no 
one knows which will be the Hugen- 
burg among them to go to a concen- 
tration camp or the Thyssen to go into 
exile; alternatively, the communists 
will shoot them. It puts finish to the 
old order. 

There is, however, this question of 
liberty. Not just “liberty for the work- 
ers,” which we have just shown how to 
assure, by economic security, but liber- 
ty for the workers Smith and Jones to 
differ from the rest. Perhaps that lib- 
erty is too costly—although I was 
brought up to believe (with Olivier in 
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his Fabian Essay) that true Socialism is 
the guarantee and extension of the lib- 
erty of the individual, and valuable 
only as it is such. I believe in the guar- 
anty of the liberty of the individual to 
differ from the majority of whatever 
class. I believe in some modern equiva- 
lent of, for each man, “three acres and 
a cow.” I suspect that if “a strong ex- 
ecutive,’ responsive solely to majority 
“will,” mot minority “rights,” and 
skilled in manufacturing that “will,” is 
put into the saddle, it will be a hard 
task ever to get it out. Professor Laski 
maintains that “the direction of policy,” 
as distinct from the tempo, must not be 
open to reversal. On this there is to be 
no constitutional political opposition. 
He, of all men, has become a dogma- 
tist in constitutional fundamentals (al- 
beit of a new constitution). The dilem- 
ma is a real one. Material reform 
presses. Shall we scrap natural rights, 
minority rights? Shall Marx throw Jef- 
ferson out of the window? Is the price 
of old-style democracy discussion, and 
the price of discussion impotence—not 
“the positive state’ that Laski has re- 
discovered since he wrote on sover- 


Earth 


WITTER BYNNER 


eignty. 

I will venture on my own solution— 
which solution must be a paradox. We 
need a near-dictator for the interim. I 
see no alternative method of confront- 
ing the totalitarian menace. But we 
need a “strong executive” who in his 
inner soul believes in the natural rights 
of minorities. My mind turns to a 
Cromwell or Lincoln. As majoritarian 
dictatorship (as Aristotle said long ago, 
always a popular form of government) 
plunges on as part of its system to vio- 
lent seizures of power by military heirs- 
apparent, so my crisis-dictatorship must 
systematically revert to checks and bal- 
ances. Economically that dictatorship 
must “beat the Russians to it,” and the 
Fascists, in the provision of that social 
security for the masses which the masses 
in fact demand. But it must remain a 
pfagmatic exception and a necessary 
political evil, like armaments. It must 
not develop a system and a philosophy 
of itself. Perhaps it can best be found 
by the organization in the United States 
of a government of national units and 
of the temporary replacement of party 
politics by a Coalition administration. 


Desperate our pressure is 

Of union and of kiss to kiss: 
But we are made of mortal stuff: 
Earth will bed us close enough. 


Moving Day 


ELIZABETH KNAPP 


up to the curb. The children ran 

downstairs to watch the movers 
spread out the soiled comforters and 
bags that they would wrap around the 
furniture. No matter how many rags 
the men used, nor how tightly they 
wound the ropes across the back of the 
truck, fresh nicks and gashes always 
appeared to commemorate each mov- 
ing. 

“Hello, imp,” said the helper to 
Helen, who put a finger in her mouth. 
“Cat got your tongue?” 

At this, Helen drooped in complete 
shyness and her brothers said in su- 
periority, “Helen won't talk if she don’t 
know you. She’s mamma’s pet.” 

“Gonna tell!” Helen rebuked them. 

“Go on—go up and tell we called 
you mamma’s pet. Pop said it too.” 

The older man approached the chil- 
dren. “Pop got the money for me this 
morning?” he asked offhandedly. 

‘The boys jumped up and down on 
the step, looked at each other and gig- 
gled in confusion. They were frequent- 
ly asked a question like this, by the gro- 
cer or the doctor or some strange man 
from the electric company, and they 
knew better than to make any reply. 
Unless, of course, they had been 
coached to say that Pop was out of 
town, or that he had just gone down 
the street to the bank. 


:: was raining when the van backed 


“Come on, let’s go up and see,” he 
said to the helper. Trailed by the chil- 
dren, they went in the door between the 
jeweler’s and the dress shop. A flight 
of stairs shot straight up ahead of them. 

Len came out of the kitchen at the 
children’s call. “Morning. We're ready 
for you. This stuff here. . .” 

“You got the money like you said?” 

“Oh ... oh yes, sure,” said Len as if 
he always had money he promised. 
“But look, fellow, this won’t make you 
more’n half a load. You can see we 
don’t have much furniture. It seems like 
fifteen is too high...” 

“It’s fifteen or nothin’. I got the run- 
nin’ of the truck and payin’ the boy 
here. Don’t think I’m gettin’ rich, do 
you?” 

“Come down a couple dollars any- 
way. Things is tough for a married 
man, the way it is.” 

“It’s fifteen, mister.” 

“Well,” said Len, “I know you got 
troubles too.” He opened his wallet and 
hesitated. “Suppose we make it twelve 
today and I'll mail you three the end 
of the week. I’m gettin’ awful low.” 

“Sorry, bud. I wouldn’t move the 
Lord himself except for spot cash. I 
can’t afford to trust nobody.” 

Len paid the money sulkily. “If I'd 
had time I’d’ve looked around to make 
a deal somewhere else,” he remarked, 
knowing that fifteen dollars was as 
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cheap as any hauler would move him. 

The truckman folded the bills ten- 
derly, and once he had them, his helper 
made a trip downstairs with the radio. 
“Have you moved out in a jiffy, boss,” 
he said. 

Len returned to the kitchen where 
Martha was drinking coffee. They had 
been up since four o'clock getting ready 
to move. Len poured himself more cof- 
fee and took a sugared bun. By a quick 
glance Martha determined that he had 
not been able to get the charge of fif- 
teen dollars down. 

“Where are the kids?” she asked. 

“Don’t know. Hanging around the 
moving men, I guess. You’ve brought 
them up to traipse all over and annoy 

le.” 

oT like that. Why didn’t you call 
them back yourself? It’s too much trou- 
ble for you to ever bother with ‘em and 
then I get all the blame of them.” 

Len was not in the mood for a fight. 
He said, “Do you realize, old lady, 
that we're going to our new home on 
our last five spot? Let's see, I'll need 
five gallons of gas...” 

“You'd better buy more than five. 
That car is going to eat a lot of gas in 
eighty miles.” 

He set his jaw. “That money has got 
to last us once we get there. You'll be 
hollering for groceries.” 

“Suppose the car broke down,” Mar- 
tha said. She got up and looked down 
on his patent leather hair. It was a 
gtand adventure to Len. “I hope John- 
son and his crowd is as good to you as 
you say,” she added venomously. She 
knew so well how Len tied up with a 
new outfit, full of doing better than 
ever before, and the gradual decay of 
his hopes through the steps of borrow- 


ing just a little from his new friends, 
taking a few drinks, and finding out 
that the new product was no easier to 
sell than those he had tried in the past. 

“All right, gloomy,” Len growled. “I 
haven’t got enough on my mind but 
you have to start a scrap.” 

Martha finished her coffee. “The 
things on this table will go in a basket 
in the car,” she said, meaning the break- 
fast dishes and a small store of food. 

She hated the forlornness of an apart- 
ment that they were just moving into or 
about to move from. When the curtains 
were up and a good dinner on a stove 
and the children’s clothes piled around, 
the ugliness of peeling walls and 
warped floors was hidden. 

She went to a front window and 
identified all three children, watching 
the baby bed and the living room table 
and the clothes hamper get packed in 
the van. A steady drizzle sprayed the 
street, which was beginning to wake up 
for the day. Martha recognized some of 
the ten cent store clerks as they hurried 
along and the secretaries to the two 
lawyers in the next block. The bread 
man was leaving a covered basket of 
bread in front of the chain store. 

Never having seen the new apartment 
they were going to, she knew exactly 
what its street would be like. All little 
towns had the same business street; and 
they always lived over an insurance 
agent or a shoe shine parlor, where the 
rents were low. She saw heads in three 
different windows across the way study- 
ing their furniture as it went out. There 
were times when they moved at night, 
she remembered. 

“Len! If Mrs. Schmalz asks for the 
forty-five cents I owe for calls on the 
bakery phone...” 
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“You can’t give it to her. Tell her 
something or other. What is going to 
be left out of five dollars when we buy 
gas?” He turned on the faucet to draw 
a drink and Martha lost his words. She 
thought about telling Mrs. Schmalz 
some lie. Len had the idea, when he 
was very hard up, that a woman or kids 
could get away with appeals that he 
couldn’t. 

That brought up another memory, 
and Martha wheeled sharply. “Len!” 

Her husband appeared. “Listen, Len, 
you're sure you paid up the rent in 
Centerville?” 

“Sure I did. You seen me with the 
twenty berries.” 

“T’ve seen you with other money that 
didn’t go where it should ought.” And 
the shame was still with her, of the 
night they had arrived in another town 
and Len had confessed that he secured 
the apartment without the month’s rent 
in advance. He sent her ahead with the 
children to talk to the landlord and 
persuade him to let them move their 
goods in. Late at night he sneaked in 
himself. They fought a singlehanded 
battle against the world because neither 
of them had anywhere to go for secur- 
ity. They made their frequent pilgrim- 
ages without savings or insurance. 

“Gosh, it’s a mean day; bad driving. 
I hope nothin’ happens,” he said, com- 
ing to stand by her. 

“What would we do if anything hap- 
pened to us?” she asked. “Or if you 
couldn’t sell this new washer?” 

He hunched his thin shoulders. His 
lower teeth nibbled at his black mous- 
tache. He felt oppressed by the weight 
of his wife and the three kids leaning 
on him, demanding from him. “If I 
just had a little capital now,” he said 


softly. “I need a new suit and the car’s 
got to have new tires.” 

The men came upstairs for the bed- 
room suite. 

“I could do something if I could only 
lay my hands on some spare money. Of 
course, ] do pretty well. There’s lots of 
work I’m not trained for, and some- 
times I can’t get in on things because 
I have no backing. I can’t even raise 
bond to sell some lines. I never had 
any start, nor any help. All I’ve had 
was my personality.” 

She remembered his personality, or 
the phase of it that he used in business. 
At home she never saw it, for there he 
was accustomed to yell or whine his or- 
ders and wishes. As a matter of fact, 
she was originally a victim of his com- 
pelling, dark-eyed gaze and smooth 
geniality. Marriage had taught her that 
the strain of exercised charm left him 
irritable with his family. 

“If it weren’t for my personality, I 
guess I'd still be in overalls,” he con- 
tinued. ‘But I was thinking. . .” 

“ter” 

“Well, it’s costing us fifteen dollars 
today, for instance. What I mean is, we 
could raise a little money if we sold 
our furniture. Then we wouldn’t need 
to cart it around...” 

“No! You're not going to take my 
furniture away. I put some money in 
it, too, when I was working.” 

“Take your fair share out,” he of- 
fered. 

“No, I won’t do it. You know how 
little it'd bring. We haven't got any 
handsome stuff, and it’s pretty well 
scarred up in the bargain. But it’s mine 
and I love it. I’ve seen the kind of dirty 
furnished apartments we'd have to 
take.” 
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The men took the drop-leaf break- 
fast set out. 

Len stood still, resenting the burden 
life had tricked him into assuming when 
he first noticed Martha’s golden head at 
the cigar counter. He looked at her, 
plumper than the first night he’d run 
his hands over her, the golden hair 
darker now that she had no money for 
rinses or whatever she called that stuff. 

“We may have to do something dif- 
ferent,” he said. “I don’t know how 
how much longer I can keep up. If we 
was to take a little place in the country, 
the rent wouldn’t be over ten, twelve 
dollars and we could get part of our 
living with chickens and a garden.” 

For the second time she burst out, 
“No! I know what it is to live in the 
country; I won’t go back on a farm. I 
wouldn’t ever have gone with you if 
you hadn’t been a city boy. What do 
you think, I’m going to bury myself out 
away from everything? Then you could 
spend your money like you wanted and 
come home about once a week. There's 
only one thing you want of me—and 
you don’t try to keep me from having 
a fourth kid, either. My God, I’m only 
twenty-five and I want to live.” She 
glanced hungrily down on Main Street. 
Sometimes she thought she hated it, 
but to talk of taking her away from it 
showed how much she depended on the 
interest of people moving along pave- 
ments. 

“All right, all right,” he begged. 
“Get the kids and start bringing down 
what we're going to take in the car. We 
want to leave here when the van does.” 

“Don’t let the cat out of the garage,” 
Martha warned him. “I locked it up 
there so Helen couldn’t find it and start 
fussing to take it. Every place we move 
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to they get another puppy or a kit- 
Wh... 

The children trooped noisily into the 
empty apartment and their father or- 
dered them, “You better stay here. No 
more running around. We're going to 
start soon as I get the car packed up.” 

The children usually obeyed Len for 
the simple reason that his hand was as 
heavy as it was swift. They turned to 
bother Martha with a score of ques- 
tions. Moving meant a new school, dif- 
ferent streets to explore, strange chil- 
dren to meet. They asked Martha now, 
“Will we all have to sleep in the same 
room in this apartment, mom? Will it 
have a dining room, mom?” 

“You're going to share an alcove off 
the living room, big enough to hold 
your furniture, pop says. Here, every- 
body take charge of what they have to 
carry down to the car. Dicky, you mind 
our lunch—and no digging into it, 
either.” 

Helen went into the kitchen shout- 
ing, ‘Blackie! Blackie! Mom, I can’t 
find Blackie nowhere.” 

“She’s probably strayed off, looking 
for a fat mouse. Cats can take care of 
themselves,” Martha said. 

“But Blackie sleeps on my bed every 
night. She’ll come back here to look for 
her milk and we won't be here.” The 
shadow of another cat stirred in Helen’s 
three years of memories. She was 
warned, for this had happened before. 

“Everything’s out, ma’am,” said the 
helper, appearing to take a last look 
around. “Gotta tie up the truck now.” 

“Jimmy, come back here. Pop told 
you about going down again,” Martha 
reminded him. “You carry the sweat- 
ers.” 


Dicky stood in the middle of the 
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bare room and picked his nose. He was 
not occupied with any poignant recol- 
lections of happy days here. His 
thoughts concerned themselves with the 
prospect of opening the boxes of lunch. 
Martha went into each stripped room 
to check. All the familiar belongings, 
the sewing machine, the divan, the buf- 
fet were roped in the moving-van. She 
could not find anything but the piles of 
trash that they were leaving for the next 
tenant. 

“I guess we're ready. Get everything 
and let’s get going. Pop ought to have 
the car in front by now. Lunch, sweat- 
ers,” Martha murmured to herself. 

But Len was not in front with the 
car. For a few minutes she waited, 
shepherding the children, then she de- 
cided, “Let’s go around to the garage 
and see what's keeping him. Don’t walk 
in the street, Dicky. What are you 
drawing such a long face for, Helen?” 

Helen failed to answer and Jimmy 
saved her the trouble. “She wants 
Blackie. Only babies love cats. If I had 
Blackie here I'd twist her tail.” 

His sister flew at him, Jimmy dropped 
their sweaters and backed into Dicky 
and the lunch. Martha’s hand lifted 
and fell automatically in the vicinity of 
the three warriors. By the time she had 
brought tears and peace they had come 
to the alley where the garage was. They 
found Len with his coat off, and the car 
jacked up. 

“Oh God, what’s the matter ?”” Mar- 
tha exclaimed. “Wouldn’t you know 
it? All set to go and the darned car 
breaks down. Can you fix it yourself?” 

“It’s a flat. This tube is shot and my 
spare isn’t much better. A tube costs a 
dollar and a quarter,” Len announced, 
almost as near to crying as the children. 
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“T'll have to fix this some way to get us 
there.” His thin body in its shirt and 
pants was too immature to serve as the 
necessary rock of strength for a family. 
At such moments Martha saw this and 
a deep mothering softness inside her 
moved to protect him as she guarded 
her children. 

“You want I should go down to the 
auto store and try to get a tube out of 
them?” she asked generously. ‘They 
prob’bly don’t know we’re moving.” 

“Everybody on the street knows it by 
now,” he rejoined bitterly. “It won’t do 
any good. All the tires is bad. I'll have 
to raise some money for new ones. If I 
had a decent car I could get around and 
maybe make something.” 

Martha suspected a reference to the 
furniture. She sat down stubbornly on 
a box. She wouldn’t get sorry enough 
for him to sell her furniture. What 
would she have then? She was eager to 
take a house on a street that was all 
houses and lawns, and if she gave up 
her furniture she would never get the 
house. 

“Mom!” Helen, electrified, dragged 
a black cat to her mother. “Blackie! 
I finds Blackie.” 

“You can put her down again. 
Blackie’s not goin’,” said Martha. “I 
have trouble enough feeding you kids, 
the way your pop hands me money to 
spend.” 

“Oh, Mom, she is goin’. I love 
Blackie.” 

“See here, Helen,” Len ordered, “if 
I hear another word about that cat, I'll 
take off my belt and lick you. See if I 
don’t. The cat’s not going and that’s 
that.” 

Helen crouched down over Blackie, 
afraid to plead the cause further. She 
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cried quietly, each drop a pledge. the tire was fixed and they pulled out 
“If I could just get enough money,” of the alley with a splutter of the muf- 

Len said several times more, and Mar- fler. 

tha listened in bitterness. By and by Blackie was leftbehind. . . 


Pensive Bird 


FREDERICK MORTIMER CLAPP 


Here, on a sun-bleached dead limb of an oak 
blown twisted where wild canyon winds converge, 
a vulture ruffs himself and cranes his neck 
watching, far down, man-insects swarm and poke 
field-guns through the stone mouth of a gorge. 
They belch and, smoking, pound, at a despot’s beck, 
a loop of trenches round a power-station— 
wrecked image of latent force. Without a pause 
they pound and hang up shreds of men on wires. 
The vulture peers. Nothing in him aspires 

as men do. He has never known elation. 

He merely wipes his beak across his claws, 

too old to stir when battle-planes emerge 

from thunder-heads and, screaming, power-dive 
to pepper a corpse that still seems half alive. 

His race was born too long ago to see 

itself the image of a deity 

men, in their pride, conceive themselves to be. 


The Cultural Determinance of Sexual Status 


M. F. ASHLEY-MONTAGU 


OLLYWOOD is wise, it caters 
H to all tastes in everything; for 
just as there is no monogamy 
in the world of the shadows which strut 
and fret their brief hour across its silver 
tinseled screens, so there is no mo- 
notony to the variety of the substance 
of the shadows it gives us. There are, 
however, fashions even in Hollywood's 
taste. Time was when hearts would 
throb and pulses beat to the reflexive 
vision of a Theda Bara with contours 
round, bosom well-endowed, hair long, 
and complexion dark—the type of the 
vamp. Today, the boyish-figured, flat- 
chested, masculine-minded girl—with a 
seduction of platinum blond, well-bos- 
omed and well-thighed ladies thrown 
in to meet the requirements of the boys 
with a hankering after the antique—is 
the major threat to the home and to the 
bachelor. Age, indeed, seems to have 
succeeded in withering her, and stand- 
ardizing her variety—for the present. 
It is sexual selection in the raw; for in 
this shift to a new type of beauty we 
may see the operation of factors which, 
if continued over a long period of time, 
would eventually have the effect of 
causing this type of woman to be born 
with a greater frequency than all the 
other unpreferred types put together. 
This would indeed constitute a forci- 
ble and striking illustration of the in- 
fluence of cultural factors in increasing 


and preserving a certain physical type 
of the female sex. In the pages which 
follow I propose to indicate how physi- 
cal and mental sexual status has devel- 
oped in human societies. 

The status occupied by the individual 
in any human society is determined by 
purely cultural factors. Whether it be 
inherited, acquired, or assigned—and 
whatever its nature may be, based or 
not on some natural characteristic—it 
is the sanction of a social group which 
gives it being. Social status is not some- 
thing which is innate or organically de- 
termined; it is true, however, that or- 
ganic differences between individuals in 
any given society may be socially eval- 
uated in such a way as will in certain 
respects serve to influence the subse- 
quent status of such individuals. In 
such cases it is always the cultural sanc- 
tion which is the determining factor; it 
is not the organic character as such. 
There have been frequent claims that 
the so-called “superorganic achievement 
of man’—namely, his culture—is the 
one great accomplishment which serves 
to separate him from the rest of the 
animal kingdom; but this anthropocen- 
tric claim is upon examination found to 
mean no more than that man is an ani- 
mal characterized by behavior (whether 
in the form of institutions or conduct) 
which is apparently more elaborate and 
complex than that of which other ani- 
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mals are presumed to be capable. The 
difference is, in reality, one of degree 
rather than of kind. 

Social studies on animal groups other 
than man have for the most part been 
limited to the sub-human primates— 
the chimpanzee, the baboon of South 
Africa, and the rhesus monkey of India 
having served as the chief subjects for 
study.! The few studies on the social 
life of these creatures are extremely il- 
luminating, for they prove that no mat- 
ter under what artificial conditions such 
groups are studied the mere “accident” 
of the association of a number of indi- 
viduals inevitably leads to the develop- 
ment of a series of social situations 
which may be more or less knit into 
something of a formal, though rudi- 
mentary, organization in which it be- 
comes obligatory that each individual 
conduct himself in definite ways. S. 
Zuckerman, who has written a valuable 
account of the social life of the baboon 
in The Social Life of Monkeys and 
Apes? would probably not agree with 
this statement, but his own observa- 
tions, it seems to me, provide abundant 
confirmatory evidence in support of its 
essential truth. The clear-cut and deter- 
minate social relations which Zucker- 
man has shown to exist not only be- 
tween the individuals of the same fam- 
ily, but also between the individuals of 
different families among his baboons, 
indicate the existence of a pattern of 
behavior which can in no way be differ- 
entiated from human behavior. Zucker- 
man has clearly shown that the family 
basis of baboon society rests on the 


1For example, R. M. Yerkes, ‘ ‘Social Dominance and 
Sexual Status in the Chimpanzee,’’ Quarterly Review of 
pray? 4 1939, 14: 115; S. Zuckerman, The Social Life 

ces and Apes, Harcourt, 1932; E. N. Marais, 
My Friends the Baboons, London, 1939. 


2Harcourt. 
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dominance of an overlord who gathers 
a harem of females about him and 
keeps all others at a distance—with the 
exception of an occasional bachelor 
who is admitted into his family upon 
certain clearly understood terms. 

Such conditions are alone sufficient 
to produce a fairly complex social situ- 
ation, and they do. The strongest males 
in baboon society determine the status 
of all other individuals in it by the use 
of force and fear. The relations be- 
tween the strong and the weak, the ag- 
gressive and the timorous animals, are 
of a very definite order, as their behav- 
ior very strikingly demonstrates. This 
behavior is social behavior in precisely 
the same way as our own behavior is 
social behavior, and it is socially deter- 
mined by sanctions which are made and 
maintained by the strong and applied 
to the weak. When human behavior 
regresses to this elementary level we 
call it not baboon behavior but Fas- 
cism,!—another form of social behav- 
ior based on force seized and held in 
the hands of a few above the heads of 
the many. But even in monkey societies 
—as Dr. Abraham Maslow has shown 
in “The Réle of Dominance in Social 
and Sexual Behavior’*—the proletari- 
ans sometimes rebel. This investigator 
reveals the fact that among rhesus mon- 
keys a tyrannous overlord who main- 
tains his superior status by force of 
strength may be overthrown and put in 
his proper place by the simple expedient 
of the “‘ganging-up” of the weaker ani- 


1Compare Mussolini’s conception of the state with the 
baboon overlord’s conception of baboon society, ‘‘the 
foundation of fascism is the conception of the state, its 
character, its duty, and its aim. Fascism conceives of the 
state as an absolute, in comparison with which all indi- 
viduals or groups are relative, only to be conceived of in 
their relation to the state.’’ B. Mussolini, The Political 
and Social Doctrine of Fascism, London, 1933. 


*Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1936, p. 261. 
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mals on the tyrant, who will generally 
be so severely chastised that he will 
thereafter keep a respectful distance 
from each individual member of that 
gang. When the workers of the monkey 
world unite they have nothing to lose 
but their pains! 

The behavior of these social groups 
of monkeys proves that such status as 
each individual may enjoy is actually 
produced and maintained by factors of 
a social nature akin to those which are 
operative in human societies. Living, as 
they do, at a far more elementary level 
than man has lived for let us say these 
last 10,000 generations, and being per- 
fectly adapted to a natural environment 
which for them has scarcely changed, 
monkeys have little need of complex 
social or cultural relationships. It is not, 
however, that they are incapable of de- 
veloping them. But such relations as 
they have developed fully prove, what 
for us is the important point, that status 
among the sub-human primates, even 
though it is more often than not based 
on organic characters, physical strength, 
or dominance, is able to function only 
if it is socially allowed, or as it were, 
sanctioned. The parallel between hu- 
man and monkey society is a close one, 
for in both cases the social sanctions in 
the ultimate analysis rely upon force 
for their maintenance, and in both so- 
cieties they may by the same means be 
modified or canceled. The difference, 
then, between human and monkey so- 
ciety would for the most part appear to 
lie in the degree to which force has 
been converted into a power for the de- 
velopment and maintenance of social 
relationships. Monkey overlords use 
their power to gratify their immediate 
desires, human overlords to fulfill both 
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their immediate desires and their re- 
mote wants. It is a difference of degree 
and not of kind. 

As in monkey society so in human 
society the social status of the sexes is 
greatly influenced by the physical differ- 
ences existing between them. The most 
important of these differences is physi- 
cal strength, for it is in virtue of this 
one factor alone that men are able to 
enforce their will upon a group of indi- 
viduals who are otherwise only distin- 
guished from themselves by the posses- 
sion of peculiar primary and secondary 
sexual characters subserving functions 
peculiar to one sex alone. The superior 
physical strength with which the male 
is naturally endowed is the one factor 
which has weighted the balance of 
power in his favor in human as in mon- 
key society. Indeed, in every living so- 
ciety the correlation is so complete that 
one may lay it down as a general law 
that wherever one sex is larger or 
stronger than the other, the larger or 
stronger sex will occupy a position of 
dominance with respect to the smaller 
or weaker sex. Thus, in those animal 
groups in which the females are larger 
than the males, as among certain fishes 
and insects, the subservience of the tim- 
orous male to the dominant female is 
complete. This elementary fact—the re- 
lationship between strength and sexual 
dominance in human societies—is often 
neglected or overlooked by those who 
are inclined to attribute the differences 
in sexual status to exclusively cultural 
factors. In human societies the stronger 
male is able to establish a physical and 
social supremacy over the female, which 
is the starting point of that social su- 
premacy of the male that we find in 
practically all human societies. From 
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such an initial gross mammalian advan- 
tage arise the variegated ways in which 
the social status of the sexes is ex- 
pressed. 

In the past too much importance has 
been placed upon the rdle played by 
physiological differences related to re- 
production, in determining the status of 
the sexes, or rather the universal su- 
premacy of the male. This view was 
based on the idea that the processes of 
pregnancy, parturition, and lactation, 
put the female at a disadvantage in 
comparison to the male. The facts, how- 
ever, are that in the vast majority of 
human primitive societies, women are 
not very greatly physically incommoded 
by these processes. It is only when cul- 
tural prohibitions exist in relation to 
them that any disadvantage becomes 
apparent. Even among the women of 
our own social group the physical cor- 
relates associated with reproduction are 
in themselves or their effects hardly a 
handicap in their rivalry with men. In 
food-gathering cultures, such as those 
of the Australians or the Bushmen of 
Africa, the fact that a woman is preg- 
nant or that half an hour ago she may 
have given birth to a child is generally 
responsible for no deviation whatever 
—except the additive one of nursing— 
from her customary manner of living. 
It often happens that on the march she 
falls out, gives birth to her child, 
catches up with her companions, and 
carries on as if nothing had happened. 
If another child happens to be born to 
her a little too soon after the last one, 
it is killed; for now it constitutes a real 
disability, since under the conditions of 
a food-gathering existence it is difficult 
to take care of more than one infant at 
a time. There must be adequate spacing 
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between children, not alone for this rea- 
son but also because the business of 
raising a child is considered to be a se- 
rious matter. 

It would be wrong to underestimate 
altogether such disadvantages as may 
exist in the case of the female in rela- 
tion to childbearing as compared to the 
male, but it is important that were the 
female of the species the more power- 
ful animal, it is almost certain that 
childbearing would, in all societies, be 
esteemed yet another of the physical ad- 
vantages of the dominant female as 
compared to the submissive male. In 
this sense it should be clear that the 
processes associated with reproduction 
are irrelevant, whereas physical strength 
is primary in the actual determination 
of sexual dominance or subservience. 
Reproduction does not organically con- 
stitute a disability; it is only rendered 
so culturally. As Linton has recently 
put it, 


All societies prescribe different attitudes and 
activities to men and women. Most of them 
try to rationalize these prescriptions in terms 
of the physiological differences between the 
sexes of their different réles in reproduc- 
tion. However, a comparative study of the 
statuses ascribed to women and men in dif- 
ferent cultures seems to show that while 
such factors may have served as a starting 
point for the development of a division the 
actual ascriptions are almost entirely deter- 
mined by culture.? 


If the point be grasped clearly that 
the “starting point” for the original 
division of the sexes into the dominant 
male and the subservient female was 
and continues to be the natural physical 
superiority of the male, it then becomes 
possible to understand that the original 


IR. Linton, The Study of Man, New York, 1936, p. 116. 
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basis of male dominance everywhere is 
determined by the same single organic 
factor, an organic factor upon which 
man proceeds to erect a great cultural 
superstructure of differences which, uni- 
versally, he then claims to represent the 
expression of biological factors. It is 
this ascription to biological factors of 
the determinants of the differences be- 
tween the sexes that we must now ex- 
amine. If we have not arrived at this 
point earlier it has been due to the fact 
that it was felt necessary to make clear 
what has generally been neglected in 
the discussion of these matters, namely, 
that sexual dominance rests upon an 
organic basis which gives one sex a cer- 
tain amount of power over another— 
whether this power be expressed in 
physical force or in the creation of laws 
or customs to the advantage of the male 
and the disadvantage of the female. 
Perhaps it may be suggested here that 


the measure of a people’s progress in 
this connection is the extent to which 
the male has relinquished some of his 
power over the female. 


II 

If then sexual dominance may be 
taken to have its origins in an organic 
difference between the sexes, it may 
well be asked whether it is not possible 
that all or most of the behavioral dif- 
ferences observable between them are 
not similarly determined by organic 
factors. Even though our knowledge of 
all the factors involved is still far from 
complete, it is none the less possible to 
return an answer to this question in 
terms of a very high degree of prob- 
ability. 

Let us first briefly inquire into the na- 
ture of the physical differences which 


exist between the sexes. From the ana- 
tomical standpoint the sexes are distin- 
guished by one marked characteristic, 
namely, the essential genital system, 
and by nothing else—at least, at birth. 
Subsequently developed physical differ- 
ences are limited to the primary func- 
tions of ovigenesis in the female and 
spermatogenesis in the male; the sec- 
ondary differences being represented 
simply by changes in form or in such 
characters as the distribution of the sub- 
cutaneous fat and of the hair. The dif- 
ferences in the genital systems of the 
sexes, it is obvious, have their being in 
the furtherance and realization of the 
function of reproduction, and it is to be 
noted that all the functions of this sys- 
tem of organs in the sexes operate in 
the service of this end—that is, in a 
purely physiological sense. In the fe- 
male, for example, the pelvic girdle is 
a very important part of this system of 
organs, and since it plays a considera- 
ble réle in supporting the gravid uterus, 
and in giving passage to the child at 
birth, it differs to the extent necessi- 
tated by the actual or potential exist- 
ence of these conditions from the same 
organ in the male which, as far as we 
know, has never yet been called upon 
to serve in a similar capacity. Structure 
in each of the sexes is intimately cor- 
related with function; and even so, the 
differences between the male and the 
female pelvis are so slight that the ex- 
pert will be wrong in his sexing of 
pelves almost as often as he will be 
right. The male is structurally organ- 
ized to produce fertilization, the female 
to act as host to the developing organ- 
ism and as its nutritive agent post- 
natally. 


From the standpoint of the zoologist, 
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mankind, regarded as a non-cultural 
animal, is classified into two sexes in 
virtue of these functions, rather than 
upon the basis of physical characters 
which normally serve merely as indices 
of these functions. Apart from the pri- 
mary sexual characters, such differences 
as exist between the sexes are, from the 
standpoint of the zoologist, purely 
quantitative—being characterized, for 
instance, by the intensity of local hair 
growth, distribution of sub-cutaneous 
fat, deposition of bony material, and 
the important characters of body weight 
and body size. These are examples of 
secondary sexual characters. The pri- 
mary sexual characters are immediately 
recognizable in any human group, in 
children as in adults; the secondary sex- 
ual characters become apparent with 
the development of adolescence only. 
From the zoological or morphological 
standpoint, these are the only demon- 
strable differences which exist between 
the sexes. It is evident that the primary 
sexual characters are fundamentally as- 
sociated with the different rdles played 
by the sexes in reproduction, and that 
the secondary sexual characters are by- 
products, as it were, of the systems sub- 
serving these different rdles, the regu- 
lators of bone or hair growth, for ex- 
ample, functioning in a different man- 
ner in each sex in consequence of the 
different hormones poured into the 
blood stream by the glands associated 
with each of these systems. Apart from 
these basic differences for which, inci- 
dentally, there is some evidence—at 
least in respect to the development of 
several of them—that cultural or sex- 
ually selective factors have played a 
part, it is impossible to say whether 
there exist any other significant differ- 
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ences between the sexes, physical or 
otherwise, which are in their immediate 
origins of a “biological” nature. Are 
there, for instance, any mental differ- 
ences between the sexes which can be 
attributed to a fundamental biological 
or structural difference? 

If there exist such biological or phys- 
ical bases for the mental differences 
which we may observe as existing be- 
tween men and women in practically 
all societies, then they have defied dem- 
onstration. All that has been written 
upon this subject, no matter how impres- 
sively supported by statements and the 
citation of figures to the effect that man 
has a greater brain weight than woman, 
or what not, is purely speculative—or 
as in the case of the brain weight argu- 
ments, simply without any foundation 
whatsoever. That great psychical differ- 
ences may be recognized to exist be- 
tween the sexes in almost any human 
society is a fact which requires no dem- 
onstration, but it is quite another thing 
to assume that such mental differences 
represent the effects of physical, or- 
ganic, biological, or structural differ- 
ences between the sexes. For such an 
assumption there is not a particle of 
evidence which will withstand critical 
examination. The important fact is that 
no correlation of any significance has 
ever been established between normal 
physical differences in the structure of 
the body and mental functions, not even 
in relation to the reproductive func- 
tions. It is probable that in a general 
way certain physical factors are opera- 
tive in each sex which may exert some 
influence upon the psychical functions, 
but whatever the nature of these factors 
may be, they most certainly cannot be 
allowed to play any significant part in 
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determining the expression of those 
functions; for these are fundamentally 
and almost continuously determined by 
cultural factors, and as far as the evi- 
dence permits us to judge, by cultural 
factors alone. It is not what man’s in- 
ternal or external environment does to 
him that matters so much as what man 
does to his environment. 

Such mental differences between the 
sexes as have customarily been attribut- 
ed to the operation of biologic or in- 
nate factors can be shown to be com- 
pletely determined by cultural factors, 
and by cultural factors alone. If bio- 
logic factors are arbitrarily and custom- 
arily taken as the pegs upon which to 
hang the socially determined mental 
differences, that must be esteemed no 
less a cultural device than the mental 
differences themselves. Mind, it must 
always be remembered, is a social prod- 
uct; without society there is no mind. 
Of a physical, a biological or non-social 
mind, we know nothing. But before 
proceeding further let us return to the 
physical characters. In what follows an 
attempt will be made to show that there 
is reason to believe that some, at least, 
of these physical characters have, in the 
case of the female, in large part been 
brought about by the operation of cul- 
tural factors. If we examine, for exam- 
ple, the nature of a character such as 
the human female breast, we find that 
in the order of mammals to which man 
belongs—the Primates—it is really a 
unique character. Among man’s closest 
relatives in the animal kingdom, the 
African anthropoids—the gorilla and 
chimpanzee—even during pregnancy 
and lactation the breast is comparative- 
ly flat and not much more developed 
than it is in the male of the species. 
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The conclusion would appear to be ob- 
vious: If man originated from some 
ape-like stock, then the characteristic 
form of the human female breast must 
have come into existence during some 
period after the separation of the hu- 
man stock from the ancestral Primate 
group. What brought the peculiar hu- 
man female breast into being we can- 
not with certainty tell, but it does seem 
highly probable that sexual selection 
was the factor chiefly responsible. 

In the same manner was probably 
produced steatopygy (the excessive de- 
position of subcutaneous fat in the but- 
tocks) , favored by so many widely sepa- 
rated peoples of the Paleolithic and the 
Neolithic, and which today is still to 
be found among a very high proportion 
of the Bushman women of South Africa. 
Fat as an object of food is highly prized 
among all primitive peoples, and as a 
mark of beauty in women is greatly es- 
teemed. Even in our own society flat- 
chested, boyish-breasted women are in 
the esteem of many men still to some 
extent at a disadvantage as compared to 
the woman showing something of a 
bosom, and in connection with stea- 
topygy it is of interest to recall that in 
the rococo period, and again in the 
early eighties, the bustle found favor 
with the fashionable world chiefly, so 
it is said, because the poet Jean Paul, 
like Albrecht von Haller before him, 
had maintained that it gave an appear- 
ance different from the apes. It has even 
been suggested that the bustle became 
popular in Europe because it gave an 
actual appearance of steatopygy. This 
may or may not have been the case; 
certainly the fact does not detract from 
the possibility that the female breast as 
well as steatopygy developed as a re- 
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sult of conscious arbitrarily determined 
socially selective processes favoring the 
women possessing such appendages. It 
would hardly seem possible to explain 
these characters upon any other hy- 
pothesis. This being so, we have here 
positive evidence of the effects of the 
operation of a cultural preference upon 
the actual physical form of the female, 
determining not alone the distribution 
of the subcutaneous fat, but also its 
local intensity or density, as well as the 
form of the breasts. This is an impor- 
tant point, for if the frequency with 
which certain forms of the body can be 
determined by the long continued oper- 
ation of cultural factors, it will readily 
be understood how preferred types of 
beauty would come to be established 
by sexual selection over the course of 
time, according to a definite cultural 
pattern. 

Differences such as the angulation of 
the upper and lower arms to one an- 
other in the sexes are immediately 
traceable to purely mechanical factors 
which result from the sexual differences 
in the form of the pelvis; they need 
therefore not detain us here. Differ- 
ences such as have been said to exist 
in the weight of the brain between the 
sexes need keep us here for no more 
than it takes to state that the functions 
of the mind are not dependent upon 
the size or weight of the brain, but are 
dependent rather upon its cultural or- 
ganization. Concerning its structural 
organization and the relation of that or- 
ganization to function we know abso- 
lutely nothing. Furthermore, the weight 
of the brain in relation to total body 
weight is greater in the female than in 
the male. 
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What, however, are we to say of the 
differences which exist between the 
sexes in such oft-cited fundamental 
characters as the blood? Here surely is 
something which is independent of the 
cultural factor? As the latest writer 
upon this subject has put the matter: 


A very remarkable sex difference, and 
one which in its fundamental importance is 
not generally assessed at full value, is in the 
blood. Our blood, as we all know, consists, 
for the greater part, of the blood fluid 
“plasma,” and the corpuscles (red and 
white) which float in the fluid, or to put it 
more correctly are “suspended” in the 
plasma. The blood has the very important 
function, on the one hand, of carrying to all 
parts of our system the material necessary 
for the life processes, and, on the other 
hand, of eliminating and passing out waste 
matter useless to the organs, the products of 
metabolism. The red corpuscles have also 
the particular function of adjusting the gas 
exchange, that is of extracting the oxygen 
from the air drawn into the lungs, and de- 
livering it to the various organs, a task 
which they are enabled to perform by rea- 
son of their haemoglobin content. The blood 
of the adult woman by comparison is richer 
in plasma and in water-content (80:75 per 
cent) and produces far less red corpuscles 
(in one cubic millimetre of blood, 4.8:5.3 
million), and thereby the haemoglobin con- 
tent is less (13:14 per cent). It seems that 
this sex difference becomes especially marked 
at puberty. This gulf between the sexes can- 
not be bridged and no further evidence is 
required to show how extraordinarily impor- 
tant the blood is in the whole life-process.1 


Ill 
Strangely enough this unbridgeable 
gulf turns out, as has many an un- 
bridgeable gulf before, to be merely an- 
other pons asinorum to cross which is 
apparently only granted to those who 
are able. Haemoglobin is a measure of 


1A. Heilborn, The Opposite Sexes, London, 1923, p. 38. 
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the functional power of the blood, and 
stands in a very definite relation to the 
size of the body and the work that that 
body is called upon to perform. And 
while these elementary physiological 
facts have been known and understood 
for a considerable period of time, no 
one it seems has ever thought of put- 
ting them together and examining them 
closely for whatever light they might 
be able to throw upon the causes of 
man’s alleged superior amount of red 
corpuscles and haemoglobin; yet the 
evidence has always been available 
which should have led to the correct 
explanation. But when anyone is bent 
on finding differences in support of a 
theory, one is content to rest upon the 
discovery and statement of them—the 
meaning of the differences found being 
generally pre-determined to fit the 
theory. 

Woman is smaller than man, the 
amount of work done by her body is 
physiologically absolutely less than that 
of man. Her lungs are smaller, hence 
her oxygen-combining capacity is less 
than that of man, all this in the abso- 
lute sense. In relation to her size, how- 
ever, it is doubtful whether there can 
be said to exist any significant differ- 
ence in the relative amount of the 
haemoglobin in the two sexes. If there 
does exist a difference in favor of the 
male beyond the relative amount of 
haemoglobin for body size (and we 
would expect to find such a difference, 
in our own social group at least), then 
this difference is most probably to be 
attributed to factors which are largely 
social in origin, for we now have very 
definite evidence that economic and oc- 
cupational factors have a very signifi- 
cant influence upon such an unbridge- 


ably fundamental character as the 
haemoglobin content of the blood. It 
has also recently been shown that the 
oxygen-combining capacity of the lungs 
is greater in athletes than in normal 
untrained individuals, and that this is 
also less in sedentary men as compared 
to active men.’ Many years ago an Eng- 
lish investigator, Lloyd Jones, and fol- 
lowing him, Havelock Ellis, showed 
“that good physique is associated with 
high specific gravity of the blood, and 
poor physique with a low specific grav- 
ity; the blood of Cambridge undergrad- 
uates [being] of very high specific grav- 
ity.” “This difference,” wrote Ellis, “in 
the quality of the blood of men and 
women is fundamental, and its impor- 
tance cannot be exaggerated; although,” 
he added as an afterthought, “‘it is pos- 
sible that its significance may be to 
some extent neutralized by other fac- 
tors.” 

What these other factors may have 
been was never suggested, but the di- 
rection has already been indicated here 
in which they might be sought—and 
found. To put the matter briefly, the 
differences in the haemoglobin content 
of the blood of the sexes is, when the 
relative somatic differences have been 
considered, probably determined by the 
differences in occupational status, or 
more definitely by the economic activi- 
ties, of the sexes in our society. To the 
same extent the pulse, respiration, and 
metabolism, other things being equal, 
are determined by similarly operative 
cultural factors. 

We may now turn to a brief exam- 
ination of the nature of the mental dif- 


1David Bruce Dill, Life, Heat, and Altitude, Harvard 
Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1938. 


2Man and Woman, London, 1926, p. 271. 
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ferences which exist between the sexes. 
These differences it is still generally be- 
lieved are due to the innate differences 
in the neural structure of the sexes, 
plus, it is now fashionable to add, the 
differential operation of the glandular 
system. For this belief the evidence is 
none too good. In the present state of 
our knowledge this belief would ap- 
pear to represent a rationalization de- 
vised to account for differences not 
clearly understood; at the very best it 
represents an extrapolation from the 
evidence. In the first place it requires 
to be stated that though many have 
tried no one has yet succeeded in dem- 
onstrating a difference in the structure 
of the nervous system of the sexes; nor 
has anyone yet been able to demon- 
strate a difference in the functioning 
in the glandular system, with the 
exception of course with respect to 
those glands which are directly as- 
sociated with the reproductive func- 
tions, both primary and secondary. 
That the glands have normally any- 
thing to do with giving the mind its 
peculiar cast of masculinity or feminin- 
ity is a superstition for which there is 
at present no real foundation whatever. 
The corrective to a notorious book en- 
titled The Glands Regulating Person- 
ality which sought to show how de- 

dent the functions of the mind were 
upon the glandular system would be 
another entitled The Personality Regu- 
lating the Glands showing how much 
the glandular system is regulatively de- 
pendent upon the mind. Pathological 
disorders of the endocrine glandular 
system do not constitute a satisfactory 
basis upon which to erect a normal 
physiology of the mind. 

With respect to the innate mental in- 
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heritance of male and female there is 
no reason to believe that this is in any 
way unequal at birth. At any rate, there 
is good reason to believe that such men- 
tal differences and inequalities as exist 
in various societies between the sexes 
are produced through the force of cus- 
tom and education. The truth would 
appear to be that an individual’s men- 
tal endowment or inheritance at birth 
consists of no more than certain broad 
psycho(?)-physical dispositions which 
are common to all mankind without 
distinction of race or sex, and seconda- 
rily, perhaps, of certain tendencies or 
patterns which are inherited from one’s 
forbears, and which may possibly de- 
termine to some extent the so-called 
individual color or quality of behavior. 
The manner in which these dispositions 
and tendencies will subsequently come 
to function is determined entirely by 
the particular cultural experience under- 
gone. We do not inherit primary or 
tertiary sexual characters of the mind. 
The mind at birth is sexually undiffer- 
entiated, but in every known society 
the process of differentiation is at that 
time initiated and thereafter consistent- 
ly maintained throughout the lifetime 
of the individual. From the appearance 
of the body the cultural status of the 
infant is at once determined. By their 
external genitalia ye shall know them. 
In our own society when a child is born 
bearing the external genitalia of a fe- 
male it is at once declared to be a girl, 
or if it bear the genitalia of a male 
then it is declared to be a boy, formule 
which by traditional heredity have as- 
sumed the power to bring about the de- 
velopment of individuals according to 
the terms in which they are strictly and 
differentially understood by each cul- 
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ture. Everyone is familiar with the de- 
tails of the education of boys and girls 
in our society—how, from the earliest 
days, the mind and even the body of 
each sex is formed upon distinctively 
disparate lines. As a consequence of 
such a process of education, of cultural 
differentiation, it is surely not surpris- 
ing that such marked differences, differ- 
ences which it has been actively sought 
to produce, should exist between male 
and female. It is well known that boys 
who have been brought up exclusively 
in the society of women tend to be very 
much more feminine than the boy who 
has undergone a normal upbringing, 
while a girl brought up according to all 
that is implicit in the boy formula will 
tend to be very much more masculine 
than a normally brought up girl. 
Margaret Mead in her excellent book 
Sex and Temperament’ has provided at 
once the best and the most important 
illustrations, based on the study of 
three primitive societies, of the manner 
in which different cultures group their 
social attitudes towards temperament or 
personality. The Arapesh, the Mundu- 
gumor and the Tchambuli of New 
Guinea, each have constructed their 
own peculiar, and as between them- 
selves, contrasting types of personality 
for the sexes, showing in a most strik- 
ing fashion how the psyche is irrelevant 
to and independent of the biological 
facts of sex gender. Among the Ara- 
pesh, Mead found both the men and 
the women displaying a personality 
that we from our own cultural stand- 
point would call maternal in its par- 
ental aspects, and feminine in its sex- 
ual aspects. Among the Arapesh the 
sexes were trained to be co-operative, 


4Morrow and Co., New York, 1935. 


unaggressive, and responsive to the 
needs of others. The idea that sex is a 
powerful driving force was altogether 
unknown to this people. Among the 
Mundugumor, in strong contrast to 
these attitudes, men and women devel- 
oped equally as ruthless, aggressive, 
positively sexed individuals, with the 
maternal cherishing aspects of person- 
ality at a minimum. Both men and 
women approximated to a personality 
type that in our culture would only be 
found in an undisciplined and very vio- 
lent male. 


Neither the Arapesh nor the Mundugumor 
profit by a contrast between the sexes; the 
Arapesh ideal is the mild, responsive man 
married to the mild, responsive woman; the 
Mundugumor ideal is the violent aggres- 
sive man married to the violent aggressive 
woman. 


In the third tribe, the Tchambuli, a 
striking reversal of the sex-attitudes of 
our own culture was discovered to be 
the rule; here the woman is the domi- 
nant, impersonal, managing partner, the 
man the less responsible and the emo- 
tionally dependent person. From these 
three situations Mead concludes, 


If these temperamental attitudes which we 
have traditionally regarded as feminine— 
such as passivity, responsiveness, and a will- 
ingness to cherish children—can so easily 
be set up as the masculine pattern in one 
tribe, and in another be outlawed for the 
majority of women as well as for the ma- 
jority of men, we no longer have any basis 
for regarding such aspects of behavior as 
sex-linked. And this conclusion becomes 
even stronger when we consider the actual 
reversal in the Tchambuli of the position of 
dominance of the two sexes, in spite of the 
existence of formal patrilineal institutions. 


From observations such as these it 
should be quite clear that, as Mead re- 
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marks, “the personality traits which we 
have called masculine or feminine are 
as lightly linked to sex as are the cloth- 
ing, the manners, and the form of the 
head-dress that a society at a given pe- 
riod assigns to either sex.’’ Masculinity 
is not a function determined by a par- 
ticular set of organs, but by a particu- 
lar cultural emphasis or habitus. Hence, 
strictly speaking, there is no equiva- 
lence between such concepts as male 
and man or female and woman, for 
with a reversal of dominance a male 
may take on the mental characters 
which in other societies are the pre- 
rogatives of the woman, and the female 
the mental characters which in such 
other societies are the privilege of the 
man. 

In the light of such evidence it be- 
comes apparent that with respect to the 


Sunfall 


HARRIETT LULL ALDEN 


mental differences between the sexes in 
any given society we are dealing not 
with the effects of biological factors, 
but rather with cultural determinants— 
cultural determinants which derive their 
force from a social heredity which we 
conventionally accept as if it were 
equivalent to what we understand by 
our organic or physical heredity. Tra- 
ditional thinking here serves to pre- 
serve the practices and beliefs, the er- 
rors, the prejudices, and the injustices 
of primordial ages, and by its authority 
makes certain that whatever changes 
must take place in our thinking con- 
cerning the status of the sexes shall 
take place slowly. Whatever the origin 
of these beliefs it is clear that they have 
too long outlived the conditions which 
created them. 


Before this sun has set 

we shall know flood and flare and torrent; 
before the night is gone 

there shall be strange evidence of dawn; 
yet you will not know me. 

This body that was worn, 

has never been, nor ever shall be, 


what I am. 


Waste not your silence 


on this poor fear, 
For I am woman 
and night is here. 
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by Luis Quintanilla 


The Teaching of Art 


LuIs QUINTANILLA 


HAVE been self-taught—like most 
| artists who, since the nineteenth 

century, have had good or bad per- 
sonal conceptions.’ I learned to paint 
by speaking of art and discussing it 
with my colleagues; and by seeing and 
studying works of art in museums. I 
have had no particular teacher and, 
perhaps because of lacking one, I have 
converted into teachers (without in- 
tending any paradox) everyone inter- 
ested in art whom I have ever seen or 
known—so that they, some for the good 
and some for the bad, have all con- 
tributed towards the development of 
my artistic sensitivity and my critical 
spirit. 

Why have I followed this strange 
method of learning—the method fol- 
lowed, as I have already indicated, by 
the great painters of the last hundred 
years ? Surely not through an anarchistic 
spirit or through an impulse of indisci- 
pline, but more probably through a lack 
of teachers, schools, and laboratories 
whereby to practice the noble art of 
painting. 

What is more easy and agreeable 
than to receive a vehicle and an indi- 
cation of the road, so that afterwards 
one may freely and on impulse go his 
way? What greater economy of effort 
and time for any creative spirit, than to 


1It seemed best that the translation of this article be 
rather literal, since it was our wish to render as faith- 
— as possible the ideas Mr. Quintanilla presented 
at the first meeting with his students at the University. 


find solved, the technical means of giv- 
ing form to one’s ideas? To renounce 
that would be as stupid as to invent 
that which is already invented. 

But schools of fine art, in spite of 
their promises to teach the pupil even 
“to hear the grass grow,” all turned out 
to be cemeteries where not even memo- 
ries had life; and if, within one of them, 
a sound idea or an experiment wished 
to take form it needed to open the doors 
and windows to seek fresh air, even 
though this were in the middle of the 
street.1 And so, little by little, these fac- 
tories of artistic instruction were re- 
duced to play-rooms for amateurs. On 
the other hand, students led by admira- 
tion and comprehension of a great mas- 
ter, inquired into his counsel, experi- 
ences, and practices. These generally 
could not be given because the execu- 
tion of a personal work within the 
characteristic type of art of our period 
(that is, easel painting) does not per- 
mit the distraction of explanation to 
amateurs. And the large works which, 
because of their extensive surfaces, re- 
quire help of assistants and students are 
not as a rule commissioned to artists 
who distinguish themselves by the origi- 
nality of their temperament. 

I myself have suffered the conse- 
quences of this lack of instruction, 
above all in that which concerns tech- 
nique and especially in fresco-painting. 

1**In the midst of real human experience.”’ 
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I understood how sad it was to have to 
rediscover the Mediterranean, and many 
times I thought of the need for a school 
or laboratory which would at least aid 
young artists in learning that which, 
within art, is learnable, and would per- 
mit the practice of initiative. 

I had occasion to carry out this idea 
under the last Spanish Republican Gov- 
ernment. Together with the sculptor 
Rebull, who had directed the modern 
school of fine arts in Tarragona (where 
results had been very satisfactory con- 
sidering the great difficulties involved 
in the teaching of art) we planned a 
method of teaching which was sent up 
for the approval of the Superior Coun- 
cil of Culture of the government. Un- 
fortunately, because of the historical ca- 
tastrophe our intentions fell through, 
or perhaps were only set back. 

Our plan consisted in giving technical 
knowledge to the apprentice, practical- 
ly; and in allowing him to develop his 
Own sensitivity and artistic personality; 
—being for him, in a word, an older 
companion who, having already worked, 
could help him to walk his road. We 
thought that to teach art or to learn 
art is extremely difficult. But art must 
not be confused with esthetics. In order 
to make the idea clear, let us now 
think for a while of what we want 
to learn and to teach. 

Art? Achieving art? What is art? 
Thus far I do not know a precise defi- 
nition, and I think that none exists. I 
know many theories expounded more 
or less broadly, and with more or less 
elegance;—among them the one that 
satisfies me most is Dante’s revery: “Art 
is a song that in the soul is felt.” As 
you may see we understand this defini- 
tion because it, in turn, is a manifesta- 
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‘tion of art. And, if we make use of it, 


we can say that the artist is one who 
feels the song in the same manner that 
people say an artist “is born.” Actually, 
the artist zs born and feels the song; 
but he has to make himself—form him- 
self and educate himself—in order to 
be able to express himself. Language, 
a palette of colors, a stone or the earth 
to mould—it is with these elements 
that he communicates that which he 
feels. To learn how to handle them is 
the difficult part because at the same 
time that this is learned, they must be 
handled with an artistic finality—and 
here is the problem of instruction. In 
the art of painting, form and depth are 
intermingled. The idea, the thought 
and the manner of expressing it, find 
themselves intimately united. There is 
one part that is craft—the execution— 
which has the same importance as the 
impulse through which it is executed. 
The song is felt but, in order to com- 
municate it, one must know how to sing 
it—one must know how to handle the 
palette of colors. And the result of this 
handling is the song itself, the work of 
art. A professor of zsthetics can make 
us see the beauty of the warm grey col- 
ors of El Greco, the transparencies of 
Brueghel, or the richnesses of the quali- 
ties in a Tintoretto, or the gracious 
sensitivity of line in a drawing by Pi- 
casso. But not El Greco himself, nor 
Brueghel, not Tintoretto or Picasso can 
communicate to us the secret of achiev- 
ing his colors, his transparencies, his 
qualities, or his lines. This is the force 
of the artist: his sensitivity, his vision 
in the moment of giving externality’ to 
it; from this is born his personality and 
the importance and value of his work. 


1Form. 


THE TEACHING OF ART 


We see an example in Giotto. His- 
tory, or legend, tells us that one day 
Cimabue met a young shepherd draw- 
ing upon a stone. Upon observing the 
drawing, he was filled with admiration, 
and said: “Follow me and I will make 
you a great artist.” The young shepherd 
was Giotto. Probably he worked with 
Cimabue, but what influence did Cima- 
bue exert or what relation did his art 
have to his follower? None that can be 
seen. If the disciple inherited anything 
from the master, it was technique—the 
technique of painting on a slab and that 
of fresco-painting. But even the tech- 
nique of Giotto is superior to that of 
Cimabue. And if Cimabue had lived 
long enough, Giotto could have taught 
him a newer and better technique. To- 
day we can see in the Basilica of Assisi 
the work of both artists: the work of 
Giotto seems to have been recently 
painted, while that of Cimabue has 
many ruined parts because of its lack 
of technique. 

Who taught Giotto to separate him- 
self entirely from the Byzantine style 
which was the dominant one when he 
began to paint? And where did he find 
precedents for his forms and tones? 
They tell us that it was by observing 
nature, and it should be—because na- 
ture is our great master. And who can 
teach us to see nature or, better, to in- 
terpret the beauty of nature—which is 
the mission of the artist? Every day we 
have before us a plate of fruit, as our 
grandfathers before the time of Cézanne 
had. But who explained to Cézanne 
how to paint these humble everyday 
things and achieve a great art? 

They tell a story of a good Italian 
painter, whose name I don’t remember. 
When for the first time in his life, he 
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saw a magnificent painting, he ex- 
claimed: “Anche io sonno pittore!” (I 
too am a painter!) And he really was. 

We can say that fundamentally the 
artist must be his own master. He will 
find his own tastes, his orientation and, 
with every day practice of the craft, he 
will also find his art. What, then, can 
be the work of a teacher? Simply to 
teach technique and craft, and to be 
able to see in the apprentice his good 
and bad qualities in order to develop 
the first and suppress the second. In- 
stead of the master’s imposing his per- 
sonality on the student, he should help 
the student to find his own, and awaken 
in him the sense of self-criticism. For 
each moment of our work is what gives 
the total result of our work. There are 
no formulas for achieving art; it can- 
not be taught with words. 

I do not forget that one day, through 
curiosity, I visited a fine arts school. The 
method of teaching surprised me a 
great deal. All the students sat paint- 
ing around a model. The professor ap- 
proached each student ceremoniously 
and said, for example, “Look at the 
crossed legs. The hand is higher and 
the red of the dress is more intense. 
There is a shadow; on the foot is a 
light.” And it made me think of the 
ingenuity of some good ladies who, on 
taking us through their house explain: 
“This is the stairway. Here is the 
kitchen. And this is the bath.” And we 
courteously repeat their words. Gener- 
ally, if in such schools of fine arts there 
is an artist of temperament, he re- 
nounces the professor and limits him- 
self to taking advantage of the locale 
and the model. 

One must not confuse a school of 
fine arts with a school of painting such 
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as the Pompeian, the Venetian, the 
Spanish, the Impressionist, the Cubist. 
These great schools of painting have 
no particular master. They were formed 
by groups of artists who as they felt the 
vision of their period, developed—each 
in his own way—an esthetic tendency. 
For example, in impressionism the first 
to define himself was Goya. Years after 
his death, a Frenchman, Manet, gath- 
ered his ideas (but not by words or 
reading) and continued to practice 
them. Figures such as Monet, Renoir, 
Toulouse-Lautrec, Cézanne followed 
him. And in these what remains of 
Goya if it is not the origin and the 
appreciation of the technique they are 
using ? 

Another precise case is that of El 
Greco. He worked in Venice after the 
manner of Tintoretto, but when he did 
his great work in Spain, the only trace 
of Venetian influence that we can find 
is in the technique. 

Now you will ask me, since no one is 
born knowing and in some way must 
learn the learnable, what do I think of 
a method of teaching art or the proce- 
dure through which an artistic tempera- 
ment may be developed with facility? 
First, logically, one must make good use 
of the work done by his predecessors. 
For thousands and thousands of years 
man has needed to express himself 
through art. And since the age of the 
cave-dwellers and the prehistoric paint- 
ing of the grotto of Altamira near San- 
tander, where I was born in Spain, to 
this moment of sky-scrapers, the works 
of art which we have inherited should 
be our principal orientators. 

One should study the history of art 
and one should study zsthetics. A good 
professor of the history of art and of 
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esthetics can help you a great deal. 
With the former, you will follow the 
evolution of art; as to the latter, you 
can develop your taste and your under- 
standing of beauty. In this develop- 
ment, you will find your own orienta- 
tion and the critical sense for which it 
is necessary to make an effort—because 
it is not easy to understand art. At the 
same time, paint. And don’t forget, 
even though this may seem very simple, 
you learn to paint by painting. 

What have I come to offer you? Sim- 
ply that you may work with me, prac- 
ticing the craft of painting. The Uni- 
versity of Kansas City offers its walls, 
and we are going to decorate them with 
the most noble of the mural processes 
—which is fresco. Two things incite me 
to do this work. First, as I said at the 
outset, students will be saved the effort 
and time involved in learning to domi- 
nate the technique—all of my profes- 
sional knowledge is at your service, and 
my greatest glory would be that you 
yourselves could eventually create a 
group of mural painters at the Univer- 
sity of Kansas City. My second reason 
is more personal and is a sentiment 
purely that of an artist. The work that 
I painted in Spain, during seven years, 
was almost totally destroyed by war. 
All that is left to me is the remem- 
brance. An artist establishes himself 
through his work. At present I have 
none and must begin again. Here, I 
have found a new homeland, and here 
I wish to leave my new work. 

The work we shall do will be similar 
to that done in the workshops of Ren- 
aissance painting. We shall select a 
place and a theme. Then each of us 
will sketch his own composition which 
we will discuss, selecting that which 
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seems best suited, continuing to study 
each figure or group of figures in their 
definitive size—then in color-sketches 
which later we will paint on the wall. 
As is logical, I will begin by painting 
one work while you watch the whole 


process, and then be prepared to prac- 
tice it with spirit, enthusiasm, and pa- 
tience. Remember that a great genius 
such as Goya began to paint well—to 
develop his great artistic temperament 
at the age of forty-three. 


Atlantic Coast 1939 


WITTER BYNNER 


Crows sit on trees and watch the months’ advance 
Color tall corn with silk of circumstance; 
Land-crabs collect along discolored ground, 
Disposing seed with an enlarging hand; 
Mocking-birds drill the moonlight into sound, 
Rivetting rivulets through trees and ground, 
While Biscayne Bay increases its domain 
With salt of waters and with slant of rain; 
But man, for all his wit, might better far 
Float along tides and then reflect a star 

In brittle emptied nerve-cells left ashore, 
Unnecessary to the waves of war. 


He Only Wanted to Tie a Knot 


CARROW DE VRIES 


HEN Klaas Van Damn came 

\ \) to this country from the Prov- 

ince of Overijssel in the Neth- 
erlands he bought the Voorhorst Home- 
stead two miles south of the village on 
the Oakland Road. He had a wife and 
two children. She was large, big-boned, 
and full of a visible but controlled vi- 
tality. He was taller, and larger, and 
possessed of an inner vitality that sel- 
dom made its appearance on the sur- 
face. She was blonde and he was 
blonde, and the youngsters, a boy and 
a girl, were even more so. 

Within a few years the Van Damn 
farm became the finest about the vil- 
lage. The buildings came in paint, the 
white house was surrounded by a lawn 
with flowers, and a white picket fence 
kept the chickens out. The farmyard 
was uncluttered; machinery not in use 
was stored away in the toolshed. 

Klaas was an excellent farmer. He 
plowed a furrow that was a delight to 
all who saw. It was straight as could be 
and not so much as a weed or a bit of 
sod showed against the black of the 
damp loam. And how he could stack 
grain! The base was so little and the 
belly grew so fat so fast that one would 
have sworn it would tip over long be- 
fore the crown was on, but it didn’t. 
It stood there until the threshers came 
along and fed it into the separator. He 
was good at loading hay, too. What 
balance! The deepest ditch, the tipsiest 


driving left it securely on the rack. And 
he worked hard. Everyone on the Van 
Damn farm worked hard. Mevrouw 
cared for the children, did the cooking, 
tended the lawn and flowers, and 
worked in the fields beside her man. 
The children had their tasks too, each 
according to his strength. Yes, Mynheer 
was a good farmer and the farm was 
good, and out of that double goodness 
came money. 

That is, until one day an idea came 
and stuck in Klaas’s head. Mevrouw 
was cutting wheat with the reaper and 
Klaas was tying and setting up the 
batches that fell from the platform. 
Four wooden arms turned about as the 
knife cut the wheat. The arms brushed 
along the top of the wheat, making it 
fall onto the platform. Then they came 
down and rubbed along the surface of 
the platform and dumped off the wheat 
in batches. There was the clatter of the 
knife in the comb and the rattle of the 
arms turning about. Sometimes he 
heard the voice of his wife shouting 
to the horses. And to the other side of 
the field a meadow lark was singing. 
As he stopped to select a rope of stalks 
and tie it about a batch, the thought 
came to him how fine it would be if 
knots could be made with machinery. 
Then the batches would come tied from 
the reaper and all he would have to do 
was set them up. 

The next time Mevrouw came around 
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he motioned her to stop. When the ma- 
chinery had silenced he said, “‘Grietje, 
how fine it would be if knots could be 
tied by machinery. Then I could be sit- 
ting on that reaper instead of you, for 
the setting up amounts to little.” 

“And what would I be doing?” she 
demanded. “Going up town and spend- 
ing money, no doubt. No, Klaas, work 
never hurt anybody.” 

The horses stomped the yellow stub- 
ble against the flies. 

“Work, no—but back breaking work, 
yes,” said Klaas. 

‘That work is hard on the back,” said 
Grietje. ““When I get this patch cut I'll 
give you a hand.” 

Klaas looked at the sun. “No,” he 
said, “when you’re through you best go 
to the house and start the supper.” 

From that day on, for the next five 
years the farm kept going to pieces. 
The buildings fell out of repair. The 
farmyard became cluttered with ma- 
chinery because Klaas had turned the 
toolshed into a workshop. The tools he 
bought were expensive, and he made 
no money for he had no time for farm- 
ing. Weeds covered the fields. 

Through it all Grietje never scolded. 
If she disapproved of what he was do- 
ing she never let on. She worked hard 
at trying to run the farm alone and the 
children got extra tasks to do. 

For a whole year Klaas worked un- 
ceasingly. There was only one thought 
in his head—how to make a knot. A 
thing so simple to do with the hands, 
surely could be done by machinery. 

During the spring of the second year 
Klaas was at his wits end. He had tried 
everything that occurred to him, but 
nothing came of it. Now lacking new 
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ideas he took to plowing. Then he 
planted corn. 

Then he got another idea. He worked 
on that for a month and it too came to 
nothing. By that time the weeds had 
choked out the young corn. 

For nearly three years he had neg- 
lected his farm, and the subject was 
finally brought up in Consistory Meet- 
ing. Before the meeting was called to 
order there was a. general discussion 
about it. A deacon complained about 
his stacks. ‘Klaas wouldn’t stack for 
me so I had to do it myself,” he said. 
“Before they stood a day I had to prop 
every one of them. Then the rain came 
and spoiled half the grain.” 

“I went there the other day,” said an 
elder, “to buy a pig he had for sale. He 
was in his workshop. He said he was 
too busy to sell the pig. He said for me 
to deal with his woman. A man dicker- 
ing with a woman—can you imagine 
that? I said, ‘I don’t need your pig that 
bad.’ Then he said, ‘Fine; forget it,’ 
and went on with his work.” 

At the end of the meeting the domi- 
nie rapped for attention and asked: “Is 
there anything for the good of the 
church ?”” 

A deacon got up and said: ‘Klaas 
Van Damn is letting his farm go to 
ruin over a silly invention of some kind. 
Some say he is working on perpetual 
motion. Whatever it is, I think we 
ought to appoint a committee of three 
to go to him and set him on the right 
track again.” The motion was put to a 
vote. It passed unanimously. The domi- 
nie appointed the committee. 

The following day the committee 
knocked at the front door of the Van 
Damn farmhouse. Mevrouw answered 
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and invited them in. There was an em- 
barrassing silence. Then the head of the 
committee found his tongue and said 
they had come to talk to Klaas about 
letting his farm run down. Mevrouw 
blushed a little and said she would go 
to get him from the workshop. 

When she opened the door Klaas 
looked up from his work. “There's a 
committee here from the church to jack 
you up about the farm,” she said. 

Klaas smiled. ‘I wondered why they 
hadn’t come long ago,” he said. 

“You won't get angry with them, will 
you, Klaas?” she said pleadingly. 

“No, of course not. Tell them I'll be 
along in a minute. I’ve a bit of a job 
here I can’t leave.” 

When the door came to, the thought 
came to him that it was odd that she 
had asked him not to get angry. She 
knew he never got angry. Of course 
this was a special occasion. Even as a 
youth he couldn’t get angry. And be- 
cause he couldn’t get angry he never 
fought. Coward and yellow had been 
flung at him many a time. Fighting 
seemed such a silly way to settle any- 
thing because nothing was permanently 
settled. If each gave a little, everything 
was all right. It was always better to 
reason. He wondered if he ever would 
fight anybody. Somehow he had never 
found anyone with whom he wanted to 
fight. In his youth he had suspected 
himself of being a coward because he 
was called one so often. And it both- 
ered him too, but not enough to make 
him fight. Then when he grew up and 
more than once risked his life against 
the forces of nature he knew he wasn’t 
a coward. 

The job he was doing didn’t take 
any thinking. He could let his mind run 
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on. Yes, if men used their energy fight- 
ing and subduing the forces of nature 
and harnessing them for the good of 
all, instead of fighting amongst them- 
selves, they'd get somewhere. Here the 
train of his thought was broken by the 
opening of the door. “They're waiting 
for you, Klaas,” said Grietje. 

“Yes, I know,” said Klaas, “I'll be 
right along.” But this time she waited. 
They walked to the house together. 

Grietje stayed in the kitchen and 
Klaas went into the parlor. 

“Hello, men,” he said, by way of 
greeting. “My wife tells me you've 
come to tell me to go to farming again 
and give up my folly.” 

They nodded their heads. 

“Grietje,” he called. She came into 
the parlor. “Grietje, I want you to an- 
swer these questions. Tell me, do you 
get enough to eat?” 

“Yes, Klaas,” she answered. 

“And there’s always enough wood to 
keep you warm?” 

“re.” 

“And you have a good bed to sleep 
in?” 

At the mention of the bed before the 
men, she blushed but answered, ““Yes.”’ 

“And on Sunday you go to church, 
and your dress is shabby, and you're 
ashamed a little because you're not 
keeping up with the Joneses, as the 
Americans say?” 

She hesitated a moment on that one 
and then said, “Yes, Klaas, it hurts a 
little.” 

“But it doesn’t hurt so much that 
you'd stop going to church?” he asked. 

“Oh, no,” she said. 

“Then outside of the shabby dress, 
you're happy here?” 

“Yes, Klaas.” 
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“That’s all, Grietje,” he said. 

She went back to the kitchen. 

“Now you men have heard what she 
said, but of course I understand as well 
as you that a wife favors her husband 
at least in the presence of outsiders. 
However little she may think of him in 
her heart of hearts, when he is attacked 
from without she defends him because 
she is defending herself. Now children 
are more apt to be honest. They haven't 
had time to become warped. They look 
at things innocently. 

“Grietje,” he called, “tell the boy to 
come here at once.” 

Grietje went outside and called to the 
boy who was working in the barn. He 
came running into the parlor, but when 
he saw the men he slowed to a walk. 

“Boy,” said Klaas, “I want you to 
answer the questions I put to you as 
truthfully as you know how.” 

“Yes, pa,” said the boy. 

“Do you get enough to eat here?” 

“Yes,” he answered. 

“And the house is warm enough?” 

“Yes.” 

“And when you get in bed at night 
and the rain patters on the shingles 
you stay dry?” 

“Yes, pa.” 

“And when you go off to school with 
a pair of faded blue overalls instead of 
a store suit like the rest of the kids, 
that hurts doesn’t it?” 

“Yes, pa.” 

“But it doesn’t hurt so much that 
you’d stay home from school because 
of it?” 

“No, pa, I say to myself it’s none of 
their business what I wear.” 

Klaas grinned. The committee looked 
stern. 
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“I don’t think I need question you 
further. Run along now.” 

Then Klaas got up from his chair to 
signify that the visit was over. “It was 
nice of you to come. I know you well 
enough to know that you came because 
you thought it your Christian duty. I 
dare say you wouldn’t have slept well 
tonight if you hadn’t come. And that’s 
as it should be. A man who doesn’t 
satisfy the dictates of his own con- 
science finds no peace. So you did what 
you conceived to be your duty, and you 
find that for the most part we’re happy 
here. Now you can go home happy in 
the knowledge that you did your duty 
as you saw it.” 

By now they were at the door. They 
shook Klaas’s hand. Not once had they 
uttered a word, but they nevertheless 
felt they had done their duty. They 
were well content. 

One morning in the summer of the 
fifth year Klaas swung open the door 
of his workshop and hollered, “Grietje, 
Grietje, I’ve got it, I've got it.” 

Grietje came dashing out of the 
kitchen where she was baking bread. 
She jumped the steps, ran to him, put 
her arms about his neck and danced 
around, dragging him with her. Such 
enthusiasm would have made Klaas 
scowl under ordinary circumstances, but 
now he followed her about a little. 
Then they went inside. 

“See,” said Klaas as he turned the 
handle. An arm came up wrapping the 
string about a drum, and then it joined 
with another arm and made a knot. 
Then a knife came down and cut the 
cord. But no, the two arms had made 
two knots, one for the drum and one 
for the arm that went back. 
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“Klaas, that’s wonderful,” she ex- 
claimed. ‘““We’ll be rich; we'll have mil- 
lions.” 

“That’s what I was thinking about,” 
said Klaas. “I was thinking I didn’t 
want all that money.” 

“You must be crazy,” she said. 

“You found that out soon after we 
were married,” said Klaas. 

“I knew it long before that,” she 
said; “I guess that’s why I couldn’t say 
no.” 

They laughed about that. 

“We'd never have to work again,” 
she said. 

“Yes, that’s what worries me. And 
I'd have all that money to worry about. 
No—a man should have some work to 
do and make enough to live comfort- 
ably. That’s all any man should want. 
That’s healthy, but a man who wants 
more is sick.” 

“I can’t see it, Klaas, but I'll try to, 
because you want it that way. You see, 
Klaas, women are different from men. 
I suppose when it comes right down to 
it we women marry so we can say ‘my 
man.’ It’s possession. We want to own 
things—a nice house and nice furniture. 
We want it just a little bit better than 
our neighbor so we can say, my man 
does better for me than yours does for 
you. But men are different. They don’t 
put so much store in possession. Their 
women put them up to it... You do 
as you see fit. If you did anything to 
make you unhappy I'd be unhappy, so 
do it your own way.” 

Klaas took her hand. “You're all 
right,” he said slowly. “Sometimes I 
used to think that maybe you weren't 
good enough for me. Now I know 
you're too good for me.” 
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“TI sensed it more than once, Klaas.” 
There were tears in her eyes. 

“You'll never sense it again,” he said, 
and could say no more for there was a 
hurting in his throat. 

There was a long silence. Then he 
said, “I bet that bread’s all burnt up by 
now.” She laughed and ran out. 

Klaas picked up a paper and pencil 
and went out into the farmyard to find 
the reaper. Yes, the name was still on 
the machine. The Camberwell Reaper 
Co., Utica, New York. Then he went 
back into the shop to write the letter. 


Dear Sirs: 
I have found how to tie a knot with ma- 
chinery. Will you come to look at it? 


Truly yours, 
KLAAS VAN DAMN. 


Two weeks later two strangers drove 
into the yard of the Van Damn farm. 
Klaas was in the yard repairing all the 
machinery that had been neglected for 
so long. 

“You men are from the Reaper Com- 
pany?” said Klaas. 

“Yes,” they both said. 

He lead the way to the workshop. 

They stood about the tier. “‘It’s really 
very simple, once you grasp the princi- 
ple,” said Klaas turning the handle. 

When the knot was tied neither of 
the men looked surprised. The tall man 
was the engineer, he decided. The little 
nervous man was a company official, or 
pethaps a lawyer. It was easy to see 
that the tall man knew something of 
what he was looking at, but the nervous 
man was blind. 

Klaas laughed to himself. Here they 
were stealing it, and he was giving it 
to them. 


HE ONLY WANTED TO TIE A KNOT 


“Is there a patent on this contrap- 
tion?” asked the nervous man a little 
contemptuously. 

“No,” said Klaas, “I’m a farmer. I 
don’t understand such things.” The 
nervous man seemed relieved. 

After turning the handle the tall man 
said, “It works all right, there’s no de- 
nying that; but the thing isn’t practi- 
cal. It’s all very well to tie a knot, but 
to handle wheat and get a string 
around it is something different.” 

“I wasn’t interested in that,” said 
Klaas, “I only wanted to tie a knot, but 
I think I could build one in six months.” 

“We've been working on it for years, 
and I can tell you that with this type of 
knot-tier it won’t work.” 

“No,” said the nervous man, “it 
doesn’t look any good to me.” They 
started toward the door. 

Klaas did not detain them. As they 
drove away down the road, he saw the 
tall man sketching hurriedly on white 
sheets of paper. 

About six months later Klaas got a 
folder from the Camberwell Reaper 
Co., describing the new Camberwell 
Binder. ‘It not only cuts your wheat, it 
binds it, and all you have to do is set it 
up.” Klaas laughed heartily, so heart- 
ily that Grietje came over to see. When 
she saw, she couldn’t laugh. That sad- 
dened Klaas a little, but not for long. 

He went to the implement dealer in 
the village and asked him to order a 
binder. 

“I have gone back to farming,” he 
explained. “I no longer fool with in- 
venting.” 

“Well, Klaas, that is a good thing. 
Now you will be making money again.” 

“You'll give me credit then?” said 
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Klaas. 

“Yes, you are a good farmer and 
you're honest.” 

A few weeks later the implement 
dealer delivered the binder. Klaas ex- 
amined it closely. By the looks of 
things, the man had finally decided that 
that style of tier would work on bun- 
dies. Klaas chuckled to himself. Then 
he sat down on the tongue. 

About three quarters of an hour later 
Grietje came out of the house and said 
to him, “A nickel for your thoughts.” 

“They're worth more than a penny.” 

“You've been sitting there lost in 
thought for more than half an hour.” 

“I was thinking,” he said, “how 
much money the owner of this company 
will make off this binder. I was seeing 
the hungry wolves—that is the heirs— 
fighting over it. I was thinking how 
lucky I was to have a farm and to make 
enough to live comfortably. Sometimes 
I’m sorry I let them see that contrap- 
tion as the one called it. They make 
machinery so cheap that at best it can’t 
last more than eight years. The price 
they get for it, they could build a ma- 
chine that would last a lifetime, and 
still make a nice profit. The farmer puts 
up with the cheapness because the ma- 
chine saves him much labor, but in the 
end he'll find that he’s working for the 
manufacturer instead of for himself. 
He'll have ceased to labor, but he will 
also have ceased to make any money. I 
guess that in the end you can’t beat the 
sweat of your brow. I’m sorry I let them 
see that ‘contraption.’ It will help to 
ruin the farmer . . . Still, on the other 
hand, someone else would soon have 
found it, if I hadn’t. It was in the air.” 


The Human Individual: John Dewey 


KENNETH BENNE 


E are living in a period of his- 
tory in which variant concep- 


tions of the proper and possi- 
ble interrelations of human individual- 
ity and sociality are once again operat- 
ing to divide men into hostile groups. 
Extreme claims for the rights of ab- 
stract individuals are urged by rugged 
individualists to thwart the extension of 
social control in our common life. Such 
control is regarded from their point of 
view as necessarily hostile to human in- 
dividuality. On the other hand, the le- 
gitimate demands of “‘society’’ are 
stressed as central and indefeasible, 
whether by Fascists in the name of Kul- 
tur and State or by authoritarian reli- 
gionists in the name of Church. In this 
view the uniqueness of human individ- 
uals is regarded as a disvalue and blem- 
ish to be overcome through the inculca- 
tion of a social type. Thoughtful co- 
Operative action is often rendered im- 
possible by this hiatus in prevailing con- 
ception. And the dogmatic extremes 
seem at times to make for social fluctua- 
tion and unpredictability rather than for 
stability. Men oscillate between these 
apparent extremes of social thought. 
Thus, some rugged individualists show 
increasing Fascist tendencies and erst- 
while Communists join the witch hunt 
of that ‘‘arch-individualist,’ Mr. Dies. 
We may safely assert that at least 
part of this confusion in thought and 
action is due to an untenable dualism 


in the guiding conceptions of the hu- 
man individual and of human society 
held by warring social groups. If so, 
one of the conceptions of John Dewey’s 
thought which may help in reducing 
this confusion is his notion of the hu- 
man individual. For here, as so often 
in his thought, Professor Dewey’s meth- 
od has been to attempt a reformulation 
of a baffling problem—an attempt to 
undercut a divisive dualism in thought 
and action and to conserve the principal 
values defended by both parties to the 
contention. The purpose of this essay is 
to point to some of the salient features 
of John Dewey’s conception of the hu- 
man individual, in the belief that it 
may be helpful to men and women fac- 
ing contemporary social confusion. 
However variously the dualism in 
outlook on the individual may be moti- 
vated in American society today, the 
conflict in conception has deep intellect- 
ual roots in the history of Western 
thought. Indeed, the problem of the na- 
ture of membership in a community is 
one of the oldest and most difficult in 
social theory. It is the social variant of 
the longstanding logical and metaphysi- 
cal riddles of the one and the many, the 
universal and particular. In what rela- 
tion does the community stand to the 
individual member of that community ? 
In what sense is society a unified whole 
to which constituent individual exist- 
ences are bound? What is the funda- 
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mental relationship between individual- 
ity and sociality ? 

In meeting such persistent queries, 
there have been theorists who consid- 
ered social relations between individuals 
as external. The Greek Sophists, like 
Thrasymachus of Plato’s Republic, are 
among the earliest representatives of 
this view. The impenetrably unique 
members of a social group are held to- 
gether by conventional customs, institu- 
tions, or enactments for purposes of 
convenient codperation, of defense and 
protection, or of promoting some mi- 
nority interest. At its positive best, a so- 
ciety so envisaged is a mutual economy 
—at its negative worst, a device of pow- 
erful groups or classes to suppress and 
exploit the less powerful. From this 
point of view, Thomas Hobbes wrote 
that “men have no pleasure (but on the 
contrary a great deal of grief) in keep- 
ing company where there is no power 
able to overcome them all,” thus justi- 
fying political dictatorship. This atomic 
view of individuality also characterized 
systems so various as that of Adam 
Smith’s theory of political economy, one 
potent source of our traditional Ameri- 
can individualism, and the Uebermensch 
theory of Nietzsche (along with their 
common distrust of the concentration of 
political power). 

It was the pervasive error of these 
thinkers to conceive the human individ- 
ual too abstractly and to ignore the im- 
portant influence of social institutions, 
associations, and customs in molding 
the thought, feelings, and behavior of 
men born into a group; every man, con- 
ceived in intimate social interchange, is 
delivered into some established society. 
They failed to see social relations as in- 
ternal to man in society and as partly 
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constitutive of him. They ignored the 
important influences of their own age 
and culture upon their individual think- 
ing and acting. They forgot that, even 
though they as individuals flew from 
society in their thinking and writing, 
society furnished the wings for the 
flight. In isolation from society man 
would be nothing human: only in ac- 
tive social relationships do and can men 
develop individuality. This primary wis- 
dom the social atomists neglected. 

On the other hand, groups of think- 
ers at least since the time of Plato, have 
urged that individuality, as unique, uni- 
centered, purposive, organic wholeness, 
is properly the perquisite only of the 
social group. The individuals compos- 
ing the group owe their very natures to 
the social milieu in which they develop. 
It is really society which breathes and 
lives in its individual members. ‘‘Indi- 
vidual” minds are merely imperfect ex- 
pressions of the social mind. The nature 
of this social whole has at one time been 
described as an organism, again as a 
“group mind,” and yet again as a mind 
that is more than the sum of individual 
member minds.’ Such views tend to be- 
little the individuality of the members 
of the group. They are usually based 
on a misleading analogy between soci- 
ety and a biological organism, which 
loses much of its force when it is ad- 
mitted that “‘society’’ possesses, in Her- 
bert Spencer’s phrase, no “common sen- 
sorium,” and that “society” does not 
feel, think, or value. The only experi- 
ence known to man is ultimately the ex- 
perience of individual men, though in- 
deed it is an experience formed in and 
mediated by a context of codperative be- 


1The social theories of Hegel, Bluntschli, Bosan x 
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havior. And it is only in the light of 
that experience and by individual men 
that society can be judged fulfilling or 
frustrating, good or bad. The only val- 
ues we as men know or can know are 
those eventually realizable by individ- 
uals in their unique individual fields of 
experience. It is one of the baneful ten- 
dencies of proponents of social realism 
to infer from their social theory that so- 
ciety is in some mysterious way its own 
excuse for being, even at the cost of the 
welfare of its constituent individual 
members. Fascist theories are perhaps 
the most outspoken expositions of this 
variety extant today. 

From this brief consideration of the 
polar points of view with respect to hu- 
man individuality and from suggested 
theoretical difficulties for both extremes, 
it may be noted that both views repre- 
sent the hypostasization of abstracted 
aspects from the concrete social whole 
of complexly interacting individuals 
and groups of individuals. In attempt- 
ing to correct this fallacy of malevolent 
abstraction, our analysis suggests a re- 
turn for fresh analysis to the complex 
of social interaction out of which the 
abstractions developed. This is the path 
which Dewey has taken in restudying 
the nature of the human individual. 


II 

For Dewey, individuality is expugna- 
bly grounded in the human being as an 
organism—a unique center of “distinc- 
tive sensitivity, selection, choice, re- 
sponse and utilization of conditions,” 
as he says in Individualism Old and 
New. “It is at first spontaneous and 
unshaped, it is a potentiality, a capacity 
of development.” It is, in a sense, a dis- 
tinctive way of feeling the impacts of 
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the world and of showing a preferen- 
tial bias in response to these impacts. 
Hence, the potentiality can be actual- 
ized only in interaction with actual con- 
ditions. And for man these conditions 
are social conditions. It is only in facing 
actual social situations and in interact- 
ing with the conditions of these situa- 
tions in a way to reconstruct them ac- 
cording to his preference that a human 
organism develops full, rich, and inte- 
grated individuality. In the interaction, 
not only are the conditions of action 
reconstructed, but the individuality of 
the human organism is itself modified 
and reconstructed. 

Several corollaries concerning the 
genesis and development of individual- 
ity follow from this brief discussion. In 
the first place, no thinker, educator, or 
statesman can lay down a universal or 
inflexible program for the development 
of individuality in all men—not even 
for the same individual as from one cul- 
tural situation to another. The program 
will vary with the nature of the situa- 
tion and also in some measure with 
each individual choice. Selective use of 
conditions is ultimately a matter for de- 
termination through individual choices. 
“No individual can make the determi- 
nation for anyone else, nor can he make 
it for himself all at once and forever.” 

In the second place, individuality is 
no fixed and static thing. The individ- 
ual “ideology,” the personality, must 
continually change as the individual 
faces actually different situations, 
chooses and acts to the mutual recon- 
struction of actor and situation. 


Since we live in a moving world and 
change with our interactions in it, every act 
produces a new — that demands a 


new exercise of preference. If, in the long 
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run, an individual remains lost, it is because 
he has chosen irresponsibility ; ‘and if he re- 
mains wholly depressed, it is because he has 
chosen the course of easy parasitism. 


Either of the latter courses leads to 
the division of his “in-dividuality,” to 
the disintegration of personality. Only 
through honest facing of the actual sit- 
uation, through intelligent choice of a 
course of action (usually a course of co- 
Sperative and organized action in our 
collective world) in the light of his 
view of the situation and his individual 
preference, and through courageous ac- 
tion on the basis of that choice, can a 
growing and integrated personality be 
achieved. 

It is hardly inconsistent with Dewey's 
avoidance of divisive dualisms (but cer- 
tainly revelatory of the origin of these 
latter) that Dewey finds a basic ambiva- 
lence in human individuality. In Expe- 
rience and Nature, he explains: 


A human individual is distinctive opacity 
of bias and preference conjoined with plas- 
ticity and permeability of needs and likings. 
One trait tends to isolation, discreteness; the 
other trait to connection, continuity . . 
Boundaries, demarcations, abrupt and expan- 
sive over- teachings of boundaries impartially 
and conjunctively mark every phase of hu- 
man life. 


No communication is complete— 
there is an irreducible loneliness in all 
human experience. “Everything may be 
done with this irreducible uniqueness 
except to get rid of it.” But sociability 
and community are just as immediate 
parts of the concrete individual as is 
this privacy of individual consciousness. 
It is in a failure to attain a harmonious 
adjustment between these two aspects 
of human individuality that individual- 
social dualisms have their origin. Actual 


solutions of this problem occur notably 
in the disciplines of creative science and 
art. These successful solutions furnish a 
fertile field for students and “practi- 
tioners’” of human individuality. 

The supreme importance of the indi- 
vidual is apparent when one remembers 
that a self, of some mode and degree 
of organized unity, is operatively pres- 
ent as a determining factor in all situa- 
tions. Wisdom dictates, according to 
Dewey, a method, however difficult to 
achieve, for preventing the frustration 
of this inevitable bias of selfhood. 
“Identification of the bias and prefer- 
ence of selfhood with the process of in- 
telligent remaking (of world and self) 
achieves an indestructible union of the 
instrumental and final.” This is perhaps 
as near as we can come to a formula 
for describing Dewey's conception of 
the genesis and development of human 
individuality, in the best sense of that 
word. 


Ill 

What, more precisely, has Dewey to 
say of the relation of individual and 
society, which we posed above as the 
central issue in this discussion? The 
“plasticity and permeability of needs 
and likings,” just mentioned as an in- 
evitable ingredient of human individ- 
uality (along with its irreducible 
uniqueness), lead directly from the in- 
dividual as discrete and unique to the 
individual as a social being. Each indi- 
vidual is born as an infant into an al- 
ready established social group with op- 
erating associations and customs. These 
are not to be thought of as vague, shad- 
owy, or ineffable. Rather, they are 
groups of individual persons, organized 
for special human purposes—legal, edu- 
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cational, religious, etc. To facilitate 
their communications and interactions, 
rules and conventions have been estab- 
lished. The individual is born into a 
more or less definite and fixed web of 
custom and association, a “going” set 
of social relations. 

The beings who surround him are 
beings with esteemed habits, prominent 
among these the customary habits of 
their group. These are not ‘‘persons-in- 
general” but specific persons who seek 
to inculcate their habits into the infant. 
It is no miracle that the habits of an 
individual are so largely formed by the 
customary habits of his group. The 
miracle would be if it were otherwise, 
Dewey shows well the predominant 
part which custom plays in individual 
habit formation in the following chal- 
lenging metaphor from Human Nature 
and Conduct: 


Fond parents and relatives frequently pick 
up a few of the child’s spontaneous modes 
of speech and for a time at least they are 
portions of the speech of the group. But the 
ratio which such words bear to the total 
vocabulary in use gives a fair measure of the 
pen played by purely individual habit in 
orming custom, in comparison with the we 
played by custom in forming individual 
habits. 


If what we said in the last section is 
true, this fact should not be taken as 
inherently inimical to the development 
of individuality. Rather this fact points 
to the human conditions in which and 
only in which human individuals can 
appear. It should be remembered that 
customs and habits are abilities and arts 
ideally designed to serve certain social 
and individual purposes. Since this is 
the case, it follows that encouragement 
should be given the individual to ex- 


amine critically any habit or custom, in 
those situations where the purpose it 
has been held to serve is being ill 
served—with a view toward remaking 
the custom and habit. Here again when 
the “bias of selfhood is (or can be) 
linked with the method of intelligent 
remaking,” the result will be the 
growth not the submergence of indi- 
viduality. Only when the dominance of 
custom thwarts all efforts at intelligent 
remaking, and encourages (or is made 
by groups or authorities to promote) 
supine docility and unquestioning rest 
in the customary, is individuality endan- 
gered. In the light of these propositions 
it is easy to see why Dewey considers 
democratic arrangements essential to 
the growth of individuality. The main- 
tenance of social conditions in which 
free and responsible use of intelligence 
is not alone tolerated but encouraged is 
essential to the proper growth of hu- 
man individuals. This statement brings 
us close to Dewey’s notion of democ- 
racy in social arrangements and to his 
central defense of democracy. 
According to Dewey, much of our 
persistent difficulty in opposing the in- 
dividual and social arises from our 
thinking of “‘society” as a vague and 
large whole. Such use of this term is 
likely to lead to “metaphysical non- 
sense.” For points of contact between 
the individual and the different callings 
and concerns represented in a complex 
society are various and numerous, not 
single or unified. There is no “‘society at 
large or business in general.” Harmony 
with these conditions leads not to a mo- 
notonous uniformity but is a diversified 
affair which develops variously the po- 
tentialities of diverse individualities. 
However, in achieving harmony 
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within a complex and plural society, 
the individual must have definite social 
relationships and publicly acknowl- 
edged functions if individuality is to be 
developed or its stability guaranteed. 


Stability of individuality is dependent upon 
stable objects to which allegiance firmly at- 
taches itself . . . It would be difficult to find 
in history an epoch as lacking in solid and 
assured objects of belief and approved ends 
of acting as is the present . . . Individuals 
vibrate between a past that is intellectually 
too empty to give stability and a present 
that is too diversely crowded and chaotic to 
afford balance or direction to ideas and emo- 
tion. 


This defines for Dewey the chief 
problem of the “lost individual” in our 
day. Only in intellectually accepting 
and in intelligently facing this problem 
—crucially the problem of each individ- 
ual of us—can the “lost individual” to- 
day find himself, can he recover a meas- 
ure of his threatened and submerged in- 
dividuality. 

From the above paragraphs, we see 
the supreme and inherent importance 
which Dewey assigns to the various so- 
cial interactions of individuals in fur- 
nishing occasions for the growth of in- 
dividuality, in furnishing the traditional 
and customary abilities and arts as a 
basis for individual habits, in providing 
“trans-individual” objects of loyalty to 
give stability and direction to individual 
activities, ideas, and emotions. 

Yet it would be a one-sided presenta- 
tion of Dewey's view to emphasize the 
supremely important contribution of 
freely acknowledged and affirmed so- 
cial relationships to the development of 
the individualities of its members with- 
out stressing again also the contribu- 
tions of individualities to society. Un- 
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der those “primitive” conditions where 
the free play of originality is discour- 
aged and resented, where socially use- 
ful variations are admitted only unwill- 
ingly and, where admitted surrepti- 
tiously, are adopted as automatic group 
habits, individual variations of thought 
tend to remain private reveries and even 
artistic production tends to be a repro- 
duction from ready-made models. But 
let a time come when a state of flux 
and confusion exists while a tradition 
of order and unity persists from the 
past, e. g., Greece of the late fifth and 
fourth centuries, B. C., the Renaissance, 
our own twentieth century. Then the 
particularized, individual centers of nov- 
elty, initiative, and reconstruction are 
or should be prized. What had been 
aimless individual revery becomes now 
an intermediate stage between an ob- 
jective analysis of an unsatisfactory situ- 
ation and an active moving toward its 
objective improvement — an intermedi- 
ate stage in which the creative imagin- 
ation of the individual has free play, 
though a check follows in the objective 
application of its programmatic prod- 
uct. Only in this way (save by surrep- 
titious gradual accumulations as during 
“primitive” times) has “society” been 
and can it be adjusted today to novel 
and difficult situations and only in this 
way have the traditions of art, science, 
and technics been enriched (or indeed 
established). Again, both the near- 
tragic problem and the supreme oppor- 
tunity of human individuality in our 
day are poignantly suggested by Dewey. 

Thus the “proper” relation between 
“society” and individuality is one of 
mutual interaction, mutual aid, mutual 
support. In our day, an adequate new 
individualism is being blocked by our 
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clinging to traditional ideals which are 
no longer consonant with the changes 
which science and technology have pro- 
duced in our society. In spite of present 
blockings, the supreme purpose of ours 
as of any set of social arrangements and 
the ultimate test of their effectiveness 
lie in their capacity to permit and pro- 
mote the free, full growth of the indi- 
vidualities of its members. 


IV 

It will be useful now to see what 
Dewey's abstract theory of the individ- 
ual means more concretely as it is ap- 
plied critically and constructively to the 
interpretation of a practical social activ- 
ity. In no area of social life is its con- 
crete meaning more apparent and in no 
area has its reconstructive effect been 
greater than in education. We will try 
in the concluding section of this paper 
to see some of the consequences of 
Dewey’s notion of the human individ- 
ual for educational theory and practice. 
In Democracy and Education, Dewey 
has defined education as follows: 


Education is a constant reorganizing or 
reconstructing of experience . . . which adds 
to the meaning of experience, and which in- 
creases ability to direct the course of subse- 
quent experience. The increment of mean- 
ing corresponds to the increased perception 
of the connections and continuities of the 
activities in which we are engaged. The ac- 
tivity begins in an-impulsive form; that is, 
it is blind. It does not know what it is about ; 
that is to say, what are its interactions with 
other activities. An activity which brings 
education or instruction with it makes one 
aware of some of the connections which had 
been imperceptible. 


This formal and somewhat formid- 
able definition gains greatly in signifi- 
cance if we see that Professor Dewey 
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is here defining education as that social 
process in and through which each man 
develops his individuality, as we have 
attempted previously to describe this 
quality of personal conduct. Thinking, 
the reconstruction of experience, the 
discovery of meanings, as we have seen, 
are necessarily focused in individual 
centers of reconstruction. The individ- 
ual must make his own observations, 
frame and test his hypotheses in order 
to amplify and correct his store of 
meanings. Ultimately no one else can 
perform this function for another indi- 
vidual.’ Further, the impulsion to activ- 
ity—the need, liking, or interest—is in- 
dividual and probably varies from that 
of other individuals in some respects. 
Each individual is to some extent fac- 
ing a peculiar situation. He must face 
his own situation honestly and intelli- 
gently, as we have seen, if integrated 
and growing individuality is to result. 
We have further noted the importance 
of originality to a “society.” This is as 
true in the social relationships of the 
school as in those wider associations 
in direct relation to which the school 
and its learners function more or less 
closely and pertinently. The pupil, then, 
must be allowed the freedom to ask his 
own questions, to build upon his own 
interests, to make within the field of the 
facts and principles of the sciences of 
nature and man, in the arts, broadly 
within the culture which environs him, 
what for him are genuine discoveries 
and creative interadjustments. Educa- 


1The need for disciplined group action by individuals 
in our increasingly collective society today demands a 
careful reconsideration of the proper place of group au- 
thority in individual decisions. So far as I know, 
Dewey has never treated this topic carefully. But it is 
my opinion that any satisfactory treatment of this im- 

rtant problem for a democratic culture today should 
“ made within (not outside) the generous framework 
of Dewey's conception of the human individual to 
which this paper is devoted. 
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tion must be designed progressively to 
free those participating in its processes. 

This freedom in education, which 
must be extended both to student and 
teacher, is to be identified with “that 
thinking by which what a person al- 
ready knows and believes is enlarged 
and refined.” The attention of educa- 
tors must be focused upon securing 
those conditions favorable to effective 
and honest thinking. The freedom to 
develop his own individuality must be 
extended to every child and to every 
teacher in a society which intends, 
which does more than pretend, to be 
“democratic.” 

But in all this freedom, the essential 
social quality of mental operations and 
of individual development must be re- 
membered. The freedom is not that of 
an extreme moral egoism. Freedom in- 
heres in those stable institutional con- 
ditions which enable each individual to 
make his special contribution to a group 
interest and to participate in its activi- 
ties in such a way that social guidance 
will be a matter of his own mental atti- 
tude and not a foreign and external 
dictation of his acts. The play of indi- 
viduality signifies the part played by 
thinking and variant individual impulse 
in enriching and variegating a shared— 
a social—process. Only through relat- 
ing thought and impulse to a congenial 
group life and its activities can thought 
become responsible and impulse become 
stabilized and significant. 

Thus, this conception of education in 
no way absolves the teacher from the 
responsibility for guiding the individ- 
ual student in selecting activities in 
those areas where his immediate im- 
pulses would only vaguely direct him— 
activities selected for their fruitfulness 


in enriching the student's stock of 
meanings, in eliciting responsible think- 
ing on his part, and in enabling him to 
see his chosen areas of experience in 
their larger cultural setting, and so in 
leading him to further fruitful activi- 
ties. Far from absolving teachers from 
social responsibility, as it is sometimes 
superficially assumed, Dewey's view of 
the place of the individuality of pupils 
in the educational process underlines 
the crucial social responsibility of the 
teacher as does almost no other view of 
education. Further, let it be said again, 
it is a view of education in which there 
is a challenge to teachers to find occa- 
sion in teaching and learning for the 
development of their own individuali- 
ties, here as always in a context of so- 
cial responsibility. In a view of educa- 
tion which respects the individuality of 
all persons involved, the teacher cannot 
be the only person in the school com- 
munity without an individuality to re- 
spect. Yet the same view of education 
prevents the teacher from setting him- 
self up as the “authority” and from 
proceeding to impose alien standards 
and methods upon the group life of the 
school. 

Again, Dewey's view of education as 
the development of the individualities 
of those concerned in it does not pre- 
vent the great traditions of cultural ex- 
perience from being employed by stu- 
dents and teachers. We have seen how 
necessary a human culture is to the de- 
velopment of any individuality in men 
and women. The more fully the teacher 
is informed in these traditions, given 
the attitude of participant and not of 
master, the more likely he is to use 
them in a liberating way. The more stu- 
dents are guided to employ the cultural 
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heritage in dealing with their inclusive 
present problems of conduct, the more 
rich will be their employment of this 
heritage and the more will traditions 
thus employed come to life and grow in 
present thought and conduct. 

As Dewey has remarked, ‘Freedom 
or individuality, in short, is not an origi- 
nal possession or gift. It is something to 
be achieved, to be wrought out.” It is 
the peculiar task of the educational pro- 
fession to help every individual in our 
American society to win freedom, to 
build individuality. Educators can ac- 
complish this supreme task only as they 
themselves come to see clearly and as 
they help others to see clearly those con- 
temporary cultural problems with re- 
spect to which every individual must 
make a choice if he is to cease being 
lost in complexity and confusion. And, 
seeing these problems clearly, educators 
must choose and help others to choose 
an active and responsible rdle with re- 
spect to the resolution of these prob- 
lems. For, as we have averred repeat- 
edly, individuality grows only through 


1**Individuality and Experience,"’ Journal of the Barnes 
Foundation, Vol. Il, —— 


Shelley 
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active and responsible individual choice 
in a context of social responsibility. 

My purpose in this essay has been 
to offer an exposition of Professor 
Dewey's conception of the human indi- 
vidual, not to criticize this conception. 
This absence of criticism is not meant 
to imply that the conception is free 
from imperfections. Regardless of criti- 
cizable features in Dewey's theory, 
however, it is the opinion of the author 
that Professor Dewey's formulation of 
the problem of human individuality 
successfully undercuts the divisive dual- 
ism between “individual” and “society” 
described earlier. Perhaps the larger 
philosophical problem of the one and 
the many is perennial and insoluble and 
Dewey's formulation will be able only 
to bridge the paralyzing opposition of 
“the individual” and “the social” for 
one culture through its “specious pres- 
ent.” But, even if its value is thus lim- 
ited in time and cultural situation, the 
value is nevertheless a real value. It is, 
moreover, the greatest value which Pro- 
fessor Dewey’s own philosophy would 
claim for any theory. 


I am not one of you. 

I am not even a cousin 

To you who walk this beautiful, narrow way 
With your head turned front 

And your eyes turned front 

And your hands deep in pockets at your sides. 


It would not do to tell you. 
It would not do to say 
I left you long ago 


For the wild blossom of the elderberry 
And the terror of the sumac in a cloud of flame. 


We Drove 


to Arkansas 


JOHN TURNER WHITE 


I know that it was early Spring, 

because the dogwoods were in 
bloom. And I know that it was 1865, 
because of what mother said to the 
bushwhacker. I shall never forget that 
bushwhacker, because he carried three 
big revolvers. 

We were a rebel family in a region 
where nearly everybody else was Union. 
A grapevine message had come through 
which told us that Frank was sick in 
Arkansas and was in danger of being 
captured or killed by some Federal 
scouting band. He was unable to ride 
and the very place where he was hiding 
was definitely stated. 

We knew that after Vicksburg was 
invested by the armies of General 
Grant, and after he had fought several 
successful battles with Confederate 
forces in that vicinity, numerous rebels 
had crossed the Mississippi, unattached 
to any regular Confederate forces. They 
could not recross the river to join their 
regiments. They roamed over Arkansas 
in small bands and were hunted by 
Federal scouting troops. Only a few 
weeks before, Frank and two others 
were the only ones to escape when their 
party of ten suffered a surprise attack 
by a superior Federal force. The other 
seven were killed. 

The Union lines extended as far 
South as Little Rock, Arkansas. Mother 
suddenly decided that she would go to 


iE was early in the Spring of 1865. 


Frank’s relief, though God only knows 
what she expected to do when she got 
there. She could not make the trip 
alone, and my brother Albert was too 
old to go with her. Albert was sixteen 
years, big enough to be a soldier. He 
had to keep out of sight at home, and 
would certainly be in danger if the Fed- 
erals caught him on the road to Ar- 
kansas. Mother was afraid to take one 
of the girls, as that would increase the 
danger of molestation. Mary was thir- 
teen and Sally was eight. I was nearly 
eleven, too young to be a soldier but 
old enough to afford a certain measure 
of assistance. It was decided that I 
should accompany her, and I was eager 
to go. I had operated a turning plow 
the previous summer, and felt quite 
competent to handle a team, or do what- 
ever was necessary. My reading of 
books, which included Beagles’ dime 
novels, had convinced me that good 
people are always victorious and the 
villains always defeated. I had no doubt 
that we should make the trip without 
any great difficulty. 

The way any roads ran it was sixty 
or more miles to the Arkansas and Mis- 
souri line; south of Springfield was 
largely laid waste or deserted. The 
Union people had come north and the 
Southerners had gone south. Guerrilla 
warfare was going on there and in 
northern Arkansas. Besides, regular 
Scouting parties, marauders, soldiers 
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turned robbers, and other lawless gangs 
infested the region. No law was en- 
forced there. Stories of killing and rob- 
bery were of common occurrence. 

Any good horse which we might take 
on the trip we would be likely to lose; 
it was booty which the robbers would 
not fail to take. We had horses but 
none so worthless that we could risk it. 
Therefore, we borrowed an old broken- 
down black horse from Martin Evans 
which nobody would think worth steal- 
ing. We had an old iron-tired buggy 
which was equally undesirable. With 
that outfit we could pass anywhere as 
local people still clinging to worthless 
property which the ravages of war had 
left them. 

Another difficulty had to be met. We 
would need money and we could not 
risk taking money. Mother hit upon this 
scheme: She folded a ten-dollar bill 
and sewed it in the waist hem of my 
cotton drawers, where it remained 
throughout the whole time we were 
gone. She thought that money would 
suffice to meet any emergency. She 
knew that we could stop at night wher- 
ever we would find a dwelling. Coun- 
try people in those days never refused 
entertainment to travelers and nobody 
charged for it. I don’t think we spent a 
cent during the entire trip. 

She had a little carpetbag satchel, old 
and worn, which served to carry such 
articles as we would need. 

If I could remember all the details 
of that expedition they would be worth 
recording, but only a few high points 
stick in my memory. Albert, Mary, and 
Sally stood in the doorway as we drove 
away, but I have no idea what they 
thought about the venture. Mother was 
probably the only one who understood 
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the perils which we might encounter. 
She must have realized that we couldn't 
do much for Frank, and that our very 
presence in the neighborhood might be- 
tray him to the enemy. The expedition 
was no more daring than hundreds of 
other southern women had undertaken 
with success. 

We started in the afternoon. In the 
entire trip I can’t remember that we ate 
a noon meal. Possibly with our scant 
supplies we had been accustomed to 
two meals a day. We got through 
Springfield without incident. Pickets 
were no longer maintained on the roads, 
for important hostile forces were far 
away. Then we rattled through the old 
covered bridge on the James River, near 
the place where Highway 65 crosses 
now, and spent the night at the home 
of Addison Walker. Mother called him 
cousin, and I think he was related to 
my grandmother White’s people. 

The next morning we started on 
early, passed through Ozark, fifteen 
miles south of Springfield, attracting no 
particular notice. As we drove out on 
the farther side of that town we came 
directly upon a Union camp. The tents 
in several rows came close to the road. 
Bluecoats were lounging about the tents 
and a sentry paced along in front be- 
side the road. We might have gone 
around another way if we had seen 
them in time, but to turn around or stop 
would attract attention. If we should be 
stopped and questioned, and if we 
should tell the truth, it would reveal 
that we were engaged in a traitorous 
enterprise, giving aid and comfort to 
the enemy, even seeking to prevent the 
capture of a dangerous rebel. This 
would lead to Frank’s discovery and 
capture. If we did not tell the truth, it 
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would be difficult to put up a tale that 
would stand a little investigation. All 
this was in mother’s mind, she told me 
afterwards, as she drove looking 
straight ahead as if no soldiers were in 
sight, her lips compressed as I had often 
seen her when she had determined upon 
a course of conduct for me. 

I think it was the old horse and the 
rattletrap buggy that saved us. The sol- 
diers were used to seeing such worn- 
out animals and equipment. They paid 
no attention to us, and we went on un- 
molested. 

From this point forward we drove all 
day without seeing another human be- 
ing, or a single habitable dwelling. 
There were several deserted shanties, 
and one lone chimney showing where a 
farmhouse had been burned. Mother 
and I took turns driving, and wore out 
many hickory switches which I cut along 
the road. But our horse could not be 
speeded up much. Sometimes we urged 
him into a short jigging trot, which was 
little faster than his walk. If we made 
over fifteen miles a day we were doing 
well. 

It was growing dark when we saw a 
light in a house, apparently the only 
one occupied in what seemed to be a 
deserted village, for there were several 
empty houses near. The place was 
called Taneyville, we were told. It had 
been started as a town but the war had 
stopped its growth. The people of the 
house took us in, furnished feed for 
our horse, asked no embarrasing ques- 
tions and we did not reveal which side 
we were on. 

We started early the next morning 
hoping to get to Forsyth before night. 
That day we did not see a soul. For a 
long distance we drove along a high 


ridge with the ground sloping away on 
each side to a bottom beyond our sight. 
Nothing but the road itself indicated 
that human beings had ever been there. 
A flock of wild turkeys at one time ap- 
peared and strung out trotting down the 
road ahead of us. We could almost 
drive onto them. We stopped the buggy 
once and I got out and threw stones at 
them. I was practiced at throwing and 
succeeded in making the turkeys fly. 

Later on we descended the ridge into 
a valley, repeatedly fording a little 
creek which wound back and forth 
across the road. It was after dark when 
we saw lights in a farmhouse, where 
we were accommodated for the night. 
Our host was a Southerner. He spoke 
bitterly about the burning of Forsyth, 
less than a mile from his home. Mother 
told him of our mission, and asked 
about the White River ford. I don’t be- 
lieve that mother had ever thought, un- 
til that moment, about how to get across 
the river. There was no ferry there, and 
the water was usually high in the 
spring. But this man assured Mother 
that he could show us how to ford it, 
for it was quite low for the season. 

Next morning he walked ahead of 
our buggy till we came to the ruins of 
Forsyth on the river bank. The town 
was entirely destroyed, so far as I could 
see. Only a few blackened walls and 
chimneys were standing along the sides 
of the public square. 

Our guide led us down through a cut 
in the river bank and out onto a gravel 
bar. He showed us how we could fol- 
low a semi-circular course downstream, 
guided by the ripples, without getting 
into dangerous water. Mother was driv- 
ing, and she urged the horse forward 
without a moment’s hesitation. 
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Our old horse was exasperatingly 
slow on the road, but he was even 
slower in the water. It was a great ef- 
fort for him to lift his feet and push his 
legs against the current. It seemed that 
we would surely be stranded, but some- 
how he plodded on. After we had trav- 
eled long enough to get across several 
times, we seemed as far from the bank 
as ever. The stream before us was as 
wide as the whole river looked before 
we started in, and it seemed equally 
wide behind us. Sometimes the water 
lapped into the buggy. Our host may 
have shouted some directions, but we 
could not hear him above the purring 
of the riffle. After a while the water 
became more and more shallow, and 
finally we pulled out on the gravel. I 
looked back at our friend, still stand- 
ing on the opposite gravel bar. He 
waved his hat and shook his head, as 
if to say that we might have made a 
better job of the crossing. Well, we cer- 
tainly might have done worse. In after 
years I crossed that ford many times, 
but White River was never so wide as 
it seemed that day. 

We drove on through a lonely, dev- 
astated region all morning, without see- 
ing a single house. Sometime near noon 
the bushwhacker suddenly appeared. 
Mother thought she heard someone call, 
but the buggy-wheels crashing in the 
gravel made so much noise that she was 
not sure. Then a stone struck the buggy. 
He had tricd to attract our attention by 
throwing stones. The road was so nar- 
row, hedged on each side by thick un- 
dergrowth, that he could not ride up 
beside the buggy until we reached a 
wider place. He still had some stones in 
his hand. 

The bushwhacker wore a Confeder- 
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ate jacket, and blue pantaloons, prob- 
ably stripped from some dead Yankee. 
He had three big revolvers at his waist, 
each fastened to his belt with a strip 
of buckskin. I couldn’t take my eyes 
away from those great pistols. 

He wanted to know where in the hell 
we were going, and why in hell we 
didn’t stop when he hollered at us, but 
paid no heed to mother’s halting re- 
plies. His eyes were on the old horse 
and he asked how old it was, though 
the question was fairly answered by the 
animal’s appearance. Mother did not 
know, but hazarded a guess—I have 
forgotten how many years she told him. 
The bushwhacker dismounted and 
looked in the horse’s mouth, after which 
he seemed satisfied that its age had not 
been overstated. 

Next he wanted to know if we car- 
ried any money. Mother smiled and as- 
sured him that nobody with money 
would be traveling with an outfit like 
ours. Slick Yankees would do anything, 
he growled, to fool honest Southern 
people. He reckoned he could use the 
horse, and maybe the buggy. And then 
he would search us, and see for himself 
whether we had any money or not! 

Believing that he might really be a 
Confederate soldier, though a villain- 
ous one, mother began to tell him who 
she was, and why we were going to Ar- 
kansas. The bushwhacker listened with 
some show of interest. 

“You are too young to be Frank 
White's mother,” he said doubtfully. 

“T am forty-six,” she answered. From 
that answer I know now that the year 
was 1865, for mother was born in 1819. 
“If you know Frank,’ mother contin- 
ued, “‘you understand that this is no 
Yankee trick.” She compressed her lips. 
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“Frank will be looking for us,” she 
added significantly. 

The bushwhacker scowled at mother, 
then motioned her to drive on. Look- 
ing back, I saw him hesitate for a mo- 
ment, staring after us. Then he wheeled 
his horse and rode away into the woods. 

He gave his name which I have for- 
gotten. We learned later from Frank, 
who knew him, that the fellow had 
been a Confederate trooper, but had 
turned outlaw when his regiment was 
scattered after the fall of Vicksburg. 
He would probably have taken our 
horse and buggy, decrepit as they were, 
if he had not been afraid of Frank. 

We drove the rest of that day with- 
out seeing a house, or meeting another 
person. The sun went down, and the 
dim road grew progressively dimmer. 
Darkness came on, and we could hard- 
ly see the trail. Soon we realized that 
we were off the road, and lost. The low 
bushes rattled on the axles. It was very 
dark and very cold. A question arose 
as to whether we should stop and wait 
for daylight, or push on blindly in the 
hope of getting somewhere. Mother de- 
cided to keep moving. She told me aft- 
erwards that wolves were howling all 
about, but I was very sleepy, and do 
not remember hearing them. 

After an undetermined time we heard 
dogs barking and saw a dim light. We 
drove toward it, and came up to a log 
cabin. An old woman sat there all 
alone. Her people were moving South, 
she said, and she had remained with 
the last load of things to be hauled next 
day. She gave us some cornbread to eat, 
and a few ears of corn for our horse. 
There was no way to tell the hour, but 
it must have been very late. 


We were soon warmed by the blaze 
in the fireplace, but there were no beds, 
and the only place to sleep was on the 
floor. The woman put down a pallet 
for us, and another one for herself. I 
slept soundly enough, but mother spent 
most of the night sitting in a chair by 
the fire. Finally she did lie down for a 
while, and pretended to be asleep while 
the old woman examined the stuff in 
our carpetbag. Next morning a pair of 
knitted gloves, which mother had made 
for Frank, were missing. 

Sometime during the night we had 
crossed the Missouri-Arkansas line, and 
one more day’s traveling brought us to 
our destination. The people told us that 
Frank had recovered, and left several 
days before. He rode South, they said, 
just as soon as he was able to sit in the 
saddle. Mother learned later that he 
was safe with some friends of the fam- 
ily in southern Arkansas. 

The people who had cared for Frank 
knew all about Henry’s death, and from 
them mother learned the sad details of 
his passing. 

When we left home we had not 
known just where Henry was buried. 
We only knew that after Shiloh and 
other successes of General Grant Henry 
had crossed the Mississippi and was 
trying to make his way to where he 
could find some relatives or friends 
when he was stricken with typhoid fe- 
ver and died. He had become separated 
from Frank when the latter was wound- 
ed at Corinth, an engagement just be- 
fore Shiloh. They told us where Henry 
was buried in the woods, and we drove 
out to the unmarked grave next morn- 
ing. I hitched the old horse to a spice 
bush, and mother got out of the buggy. 
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She was crying, and began carrying rails 
from an old fence to pile around Hen- 
ry’s grave. I helped her carry rails un- 
til the pen was completed, a frail struc- 
ture to protect the mound from the 
trampling of animals. It was the last 


service she could render the ashes of 
her firstborn. 


Baudelaire 


WITTER BYNNER 


The return trip was uneventful, and 
I remember little about it. But we got 
home all right, and my sister Sally ran 
out to meet us as we drove up to the 
house. We had been gone eleven days 
altogether, but the ten-dollar bill was 
still sewed into the hem of my cotton 
drawers. 


This knuckle from the muck-heap give 
Into my grasp, that I may live 

And clean myself of living: 

I would be beckoned by a skull 


And to a socket beautiful 
Be tender and forgiving. 


And to a painted eye as well 
I would be tender and would tell 
Its flesh my votive loving, 


That I may be 
Immortally 


Mortal in my proving. 


Hospice, then, my lechery 
In beds where I may tainted be 
But never cure my wonder 


That unborn sons 


With skeletons 


Shall still enjoy their plunder. 


ARTS AND 


SCIENCES 


Two Poets: W. B. Yeats and Ruth Pitter 


May SARTON 


HE title of Ruth Pitter’s The Spirit 
Watches* might serve as title for this 
review. It is something to have been 

born in an age, however terrible, which can 
produce two such poets, two books as pure, 
violent and noble as these. Other men will 
envy us who lived in such rich days. Other 
men will regret the chaos and the fierce 
struggle which demanded its antithesis in 
poetry and created these, “because,” to quote 
Yeats, “only the greatest obstacle that can 
be contemplated without despair rouses the 
will to full intensity.” Such poetry comes 
from conflict in thought within and without. 
In Last Poems? Yeats, though in his sev- 

entieth year, refuses to resign himself to 
anything; grows more dense in thought and 
savage with every hour, passionately refuses 
“the temptation to quiet’’: 

Grant me an old man’s frenzy, 

Myself I must remake 

Till I am Timon and Lear 

Or that William Blake 


Who beat upon the wall 
Till Truth obeyed his call. 


Ruth Pitter sternly demands of the spirit 
that it create the antithesis to a violent bitter 
world: 


She hangs the garland in her hair, 
Smiling above unending pain: 

She knows the worst and does not care: 
Her beauty says to foul and fair, 

Tears are a wrong and all repining vain. 


These are not easy words. And though of 
the two poets one is a major poet and one 
a minor one, they are alike in their essen- 
tial nobility and in their self-completeness. 
(Their difference is in weight and density— 
in the fact that one is a man and one a 
woman.) The fashion for poets today is to 
write poems which leave a discord in expe- 


1Macmillan. 
2Macmillan. 


rience, which ask for action outside them- 
selves instead of poems which are a com- 
pleted action of the spirit. One of the rea- 
sons why these two books seem to me of 
importance is that they contain completed 
actions of the spirit, perfectly expressed, so 
that it seems as if they had never been writ- 
ten. They exist like stones and trees. They 
can be taken out of their environment in 
space and time and set down beside any 
living poem from the past. They are not 
modern. They are. 

Neither is chiefly concerned with form. 
Neither is clever. We are not astonished by 
their virtuosity; we are amazed by their 
meaning. We ace penetrated by a whole 
body (each poem is a whole body) and we 
are changed by this penetration. One is re- 
minded of the last line of Rilke’s Sonnet to 
the Archaic torso of Apollo: 


", . . for here there is no place 
that does not see you. You must change 
your life.” 


But the change demanded is always an 
inner one. Yeats can write of war but it is 
still the action of the spirit; its dynamics 
are inward: 

You that Mitchel’s prayer have heard, 
“Send war in our time, O Lord!” 
Know that when all words are said 
And a man is fighting mad, 
Something drops from eyes long blind, 
He completes his partial mind, 

For an instant stands at ease, 


Laughs aloud, his heart at peace. 
Even the wisest man grows tense 
With some sort of violence 
Before he can accomplish fate, 
Know his work or choose his mate. 


Before that, the young poet’s escape to safe 
places, and his exhortations to action, look 
childish. This, we say, is the truth. This, we 
say, is the truth I did not know before. 
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And Ruth Pitter can write of age: 


It matters not to grow old when the vine is break- 
ing: 

The years have no weight when the holy vine is 
in bloom: 

Soon I must be sleeping but this shall still be 
waking, 

The promise of birth is breathed in the word of 
doom; 

She gives me the flower now, then the cluster that 
comes in its room, 

But soon I must be giving and the vine taking. 


We are nourished and changed by what 
has fed us. But one of these poets is a man 
and one a woman. One is clear water, the 
other bitter fire; one is “world-mothering 
air,” the other dense earth. We have had 
many women poets—those who have taken 
up the tradition of the woman-poet as lover 
only, those who have reacted violently 
against this and are trying to be masculine 
poets, movers and shakers of the world. It 
is refreshing to come upon a woman who 
is neither of these. I have said that Ruth 
Pitter is a minor poet and by that I mean 
that she is a woman. She is a pure poet and 
by that I mean that she is first of all a 
singer. Poetry is not a means, but an end. 
The writing of a poem, one feels, is for her 
the re-establishment in each case of the spirit 
above the material world, it is the re-crea- 
tion of an absolute beyond grief or joy, it 
is the deliberate path to stern beauty: 


There in the field hear the voice of the lark day- 


ong 

That leaps up loud with his love into the clear 
grey: 

But if the nest were harried 

And the mate that he married 

Were fled from the place, he must cease from the 
song: 

But you must sing ever in spite of all wrong, 

Whatever is lost, strayed, or stolen away. 


She stands where women stand, rooted be- 
tween the rational and the mystic, extremely 
observant of the natural world (the 
are full of magical detail), sceptical of the 
supernatural, convinced of the power of the 
spirit, bound to love. Among her contem- 
poraries she stands almost alone, but the 
muse is beside her. 

Yeats is a difficult poet by contrast be- 
cause he has held the whole world in his 
imagination; war and politics, women, art, 
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all the pains and grandeurs flesh is heir to, 
all the rages, indignations, convictions, ques- 
tions that have boiled and burned and cut 
their way through seventy years of living are 
here. The flesh is here, the mind and the 
spirit. And they are all translated into cer- 
tain images which he has deepened and en- 
larged through a lifetime and through more 
than a dozen books. The poems are not the 
withdrawal or climbing of the mind and 
spirit to its essence. They contain every- 
thing, they are full of blood and bone, and 
rags and rocks. But they are expressed in 
images which have become essence—which 
have become more and more charged until 
they contain whole sequences of thought. 
That is why some of these poems are difh- 
cult. 

But the meaning is there. The meaning 
is quite clear if one is willing to study Yeats, 
if one is willing to learn the symbols. Great 
things are not easy to compass. Though 
some startle and are seen at once, others 
must be explored—others demand of the 
reader what the poet demanded of himself: 
intense imaginative compass of intense 
thought, and then that leap into the place 
where imagination and thought are fused 
with all the reality of blood and flesh into 
a poem, into a truth: 


The gyres! the gyres! Old Rocky Face, look forth; 
Things thought too long can be no longer thought, 
For beauty dies of beauty, worth of worth, 

And ancient lineaments are blotted out. 

Irrational streams of blood are staining earth; 
Empedocles has thrown all things about; 

Hector is dead and there’s a light in Troy; 

We that look on but laugh in tragic joy. 


What matter though numb nightmare ride on top, 
And blood and mire the sensitive body stain? 
What matter? Heave no sigh, let no tear drop, 
A greater, a more gracious time has gone; 

For painted forms or boxes of make-up 

In ancient tombs I sighed, but not again; 

What matter? Out of cavern comes a voice, 

And all it knows is that one word “Rejoice!” 


—- and work grow coarse, and coarse the 
soul, 

What matter? Those that Rocky Face holds dear, 

Lovers of horses and of women, shall 

From marble of a broken sepulchre, 

Or dark between the polecat and the owl, 

Or any rich, dark nothing disinter 

The workman, noble and saint, and all things run 
On that unfashionable gyre again. 
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At a time when we are going to discover 
that disillusion is criminal, when we are go- 
ing to have to find the deep roots of our 
belief and stand fast by them, or perish as 
a nation, this poetry will nourish us because 
the man who wrote it, though he was often 
wrong, never sat down to easy despairs. He 
fought all his life to bring back heroism, 
conviction, the patience, and indomitable 
faith of the craftsman and the saint into 
daily living, into modern times. It is time 
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perhaps that we took upon ourselves the 
full weight of the word liberty as Yeats 
meant it when he turned Swift's epitaph 
into a challenge for the easy-going genera- 
tion which is now fighting for its life in 
Europe: 


Swift has sailed into his rest; 
Savage indignation there 
Cannot lacerate his breast. 
Imitate him if you dare, 
World-besotted traveller; he 
Served human liberty. 


The Other Germany 


HANs LAMM 


ARDLY any circumstance in modern 
H foreign history has shocked public 

opinion in America so much as the 
trend of affairs under German National So- 
cialism. Russia has always been a country 
far removed from interest and understand- 
ing; the Czarist government had been cor- 
dially disliked and its abolition was not gen- 
erally regretted. The situation in Italy was 
similar: she was—at least from the average 
American's point of view—more remote, 
more foreign than the countries of Central 
or Western Europe. Italian Fascism, more- 
over, never marched with such pomp and 
violence as did Nazism. Germany has in 
general been nearer to the average Ameti- 
can’s heart than any other country, except 
England: a large group of Americans are 
descended from Germans; her music and 
landscape are highly estimated, and Ger- 
many has been a favored goal for trips to 
Europe, especially of students. 

Having regained the world’s sympathy by 
its brave struggle for democracy after the 
World War, Germany suddenly entered 
upon the adventure of a form of govern- 
ment which, through its policies, astonished 
and disgusted the foreign spectator to a 
steadily increasing extent. This development 
of Germany was difficult for most European 
historians to understand. It was and is far 
less understandable for Americans, who live 
so distant from the scene, both geographi- 
cally and spiritually. 


Many emigrants realize that hate and con- 
tempt towards the entire German nation 
may develop from a distaste for Hitlerism, 
just as it developed in 1917. Erika and 
Klaus Mann, Thomas Mann’s oldest chil- 
dren, and refugees in the New World, pub- 
lished at the outbreak of this Hitler-War 
an eloquent and almost convincing account 
of Germany’s development from the fine but 
weak republic of Weimar (1919) to the 
dictatorship (1933—). The Other Ger- 
many is necessarily of an apologetic char- 
acter, and the value of apologies is always 
limited, even if they are absolutely sincere 
and honest. In the present case the situation 
faced by Erika woe Klaus Mann was espe- 
cially difficult and one may doubt their suc- 
cess in dealing with it. 

It may be understood how Hitler came 
into power and how the desperate people 
wanted “‘to give him a chance,” but it is 
less easy to explain why the German — 
continued to bear this yoke imposed by a 
few individuals. The American nation with 
its age-old traditions of democratic freedom 
and civic liberties will not and cannot under- 
stand why a civilized nation accepted such 
a tyranny. Nevertheless, the skillfully writ- 
ten book of the Manns will prevent many 
unjustified generalizations, a it will pre- 
pare the ground for a friendly attitude to- 
wards Germany and the complicated trends 
of German character. The Manns’ parallel 
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between German and Jewish features, drawn 
already by Goethe, has a somewhat cynical 
outlook in our day. The essential purpose of 
the volume is to create sympathy for ‘‘the 
other Germany’’—those voiceless people liv- 
ing and suffering today in the Reich, in the 
hope that their day will come. In that day 
the “future Germany” will realize its posi- 
tion and re-establish its dignity and reputa- 
tion. The Manns believe in this future Ger- 
many and it is rather hard to suggest that 
their hopes intervene a little with their ob- 
jectivity. 

Another quite different publication on the 
problem of Germany today, Hitler's Ger- 
many, by Karl Loewenstein, possesses ad- 
mirable objectivity. The author, a young 
scholar who taught formerly in Munich, is 
lecturing now at Amherst College. He gives 
a brilliant survey of Germany's present state. 
He describes briefly and clearly the origin 
and history of the “Third Reich,” its gov- 
ernmental structure, the instruments of its 
power, and the dogmas and myths which 
underlie it. Special chaptets are concerned 
with the position of the Jews in contem- 
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porary Germany, the “Service Frames,” the 
“Estates,” and finally the inevitable neces- 
sity for the Nazi-Empire to wage war. All 
these things, so distinctly different from the 
institutions in other states, are difficult to 
understand, but there has been no introduc- 
tion as yet which gives an enlightenment on 
these affairs so precise and intelligent as 
Loewenstein’s. 

Incidentally, Karl Loewenstein’s book is 
a valuable contribution to the question of 
“objectivity in science.” The author cer- 
tainly does not pretend to achieve the im- 
possible objectivity of being completely with- 
out personal opinions or judgments. He be- 
lieves strongly in the democratic form of 
government and education; but in spite of 
the fact that his evaluations do not conceal 
this point of view, he is a model of objec- 
tivity in producing his picture through the 
use of carefully considered facts and condi- 
tions. We feel that this little handbook will 
play a leading role in informing the Ameri- 
can public on contemporary Germany as it 
must be faced today. It is neither a roman- 
tic picture of a past Reich, nor a phantasy 
of some Germany to come. 


The Story of Florissant 


MAURICE T. JAMES 


HE paleontologist, unlike his col- 
: leagues in other fields of research, 


depends upon the catastrophies of 
the past for the building stones of his sci- 
ence. Some of them of minor importance 
result in the destruction of a clam, a dragon 
fly, or a fish; others imprison entire local 
populations in mud, sand, or volcanic ash. 
Such catastrophes enable man to look into 
the past and read its carefully sealed record. 
Thus, the paleontologist can determine with 
more or less accuracy the contour, physiog- 
raphy, climate, and animal and plant life of 
the land masses as they existed millions of 
years ago. A large and important volume of 
Nature’s library was sealed in this way near 
the village of Florissant, in the mountains 


of Colorado, thirty-five miles west of the 
present city of Colorado Springs. Its date 
was probably the early Miocene, or, accord- 
ing to reliable estimates, possibly ten to fif- 
teen millions of years ago. 

A comparison of the landscapes then and 
now shows a marked contrast. If today one 
would travel westward from Colorado 
Springs over the highway to Buena Vista, 
one would first transverse a rugged, forested 
area which, with its granite canyons and fa- 
vines and its conifer-covered, snow-capped 
mountains, is typical of the Colorado Rock- 
ies. One would then emerge into a rather 
dry valley which lies at an elevation of ap- 
proximately eight thousand feet. This valley, 
unlike the country immediately to the east- 
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ward, is open—with low, rolling hills on 
each side. Through its center, a small stream 
runs westward. The valley floor is carpeted 
with grasses, a low sage, and, in season, 
yellowish-green patches of flowers; the hills 
are capped with mountain mahogany in the 
drier places, and the grasslands below their 
crests are broken in the less dry situations 
by occasional pines, spruces, or clumps of 
aspens. A very prosaic landscape, yet, under 
the top soil, lie the pages of an unusual saga 
which tells of the wonderland of the Mio- 
cene Florissant when a strange fauna and 
flora flourished under rather moist, subtropi- 
cal conditions, and when this now peaceful 
valley was surrounded by a seething Inferno 
of volcanic activity. 

Let us look at the Miocene picture. As if 
under the wand of a magician, the valley 
and the creek are transmuted into a spread- 
ing, shallow lake, set into a background 
which, rolling just as it is today, allows arms 
of the water to stretch out among the hills. 
The surrounding landscape, however, is 
quite different. The vegetation at the water's 
edge is dense, with rushes, cat-tails, grasses, 
and flowering plants, a marked contrast to 
the present-day terrain. Behind these lies the 
forest. It is not the cool, mountain forest of 
modern Colorado, in which one species of 
pine or spruce may cover acres, but one in 
which there is a mixture of trees—magnolia, 
beech, elm, poplar, pine, oak, chestnut, 
sweet gum, fig, walnut, incense cedar, the 
now Oriental Tree of Heaven—a combina- 
tion entirely foreign to the present day 
Rockies, and more nearly suggesting tropical 
conditions. Shrubs and vines, such as grapes, 
holly, and roses, form the underbrush. 

Still farther in the background towers a 
forest of Sequoia, an extinct relative of the 
coast redwoods of present-day California. 
This is a veritable forest of big trees, with 
trunks sometimes attaining a diameter of 
twenty feet or more. Some of the trees come 
to the edge of the lake, and occasionally 
drop leaves, twigs, and fruits into the water. 
A row of volcanoes form the more remote 
background. From time to time, these belch 
forth lava and volcanic ash, the latter being 
carried by the air currents over the waters 
of the lake, where it settles in a series of 


stratified sheets. 

One might ask what kinds of animals in- 
habit these forests. Unfortunately we know 
but little of the birds and nothing of the 
mammals. They are, for the most part, too 
agile to be trapped in the volcanic ash. 
Only an occasional one, stumbling into the 
waters of the lake just prior to an eruption, 
will leave its fragmentary remains for the 
edification of a pompous creature which is 
to appear millions of years in the future. 
It is reasonable to suppose, however, that 
some of the ungulates, such as horses, cam- 
els, rhinoceroses, and hornless deer—the re- 
mains of which have been recovered from 
other deposits supposed to be contemporane- 
ous with those of Florissant—may occur 
there as well; indeed, we know that their 
tormentors, the horse flies, mosquitoes, and 
not less than four kinds of tsetse flies, are 
there! 

The Florissant forests and lakeshores are 
however, by no means an insect-free picnic 
ground for whatever chordate forms may ex- 
ist there; nor, on the other hand, a place of 
starvation for those that make insects an es- 
sential part of their diet. On the lake-shores 
one may see clouds of midges, March flies, 
and other delicate flying creatures. These 
are pursued by dragon-flies; bees, wasps and 
other flower-loving insects visit the Miocene 
honey-cups; winged ants swarm in season; 
beetles, bugs, lace-wing flies, moths, and 
butterflies add their part to the picture. The 
shallow waters are crowded with insect lar- 
ve, water bugs, ostracods, snails, and other 
forms of aquatic life. There, the mightier 
insects feed on the more helpless ones, and 
they in turn fall prey to fishes. 

This panorama forms the story of the 
Florissant shales, a story told in unmistak- 
able terms by this masterpiece of Nature. 
There its precious pages have lain for ages 
before man appeared on the scene; and, 
after man’s advent, first the Indians, then 
the white men, have trod the record under 
foot and hoof and grinding wagon wheel, 
as they passed over the old Ute trail in their 
successive waves of migration or in their 
search for buffalo or gold. Erosion has cut 
into the deposits and, in places, laid the 
record bare; but, except for the fortunate ac- 
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cidental discovery of a geologist in the late 
nineteenth century, Florissant would yet be 
only an obscure geographical name for a 
rancher’s supply depot, and a service station 
on a transcontinental highway. 

The Florissant deposits are remarkable in 
several respects. They are easily accessible, 
so far as fossil deposits go; that is, one may 
still obtain usable fossils in favorable places 
by digging away only a few feet of soil, in- 
stead of removing an entire mountain side. 
Fossil digging at the easiest is hard physical 
labor. 

The shales are easily worked. To under- 
stand this, one must know something of 
their mode of deposition. Whenever the 
Miocene volcanoes would erupt, a certain 
amount of ash would be carried away by the 
air currents. Some of this ash would drift 
towards the lake and settle on the surface. 
In sinking, it would carry with it any leaves, 
insects, bird feathers, and other organic re- 
mains that were floating on the surface of 
the lake, together with any aquatic life which 
it might trap as it sank. Thiis, a layer of 
volcanic ash would be deposited on the lake 
bottom. 

This sequence was repeated with each 
eruption. Some eruptions were of greater, 
others of less intensity and duration; con- 
sequently, the different layers of shale are 
of varying thicknesses. Between eruptions, 
sand and silt settled to the bottom of the 
lake. As a result, we find a series of shales, 
some oe others several inches thick, 
separated by layers of loose, coarse sand- 
stone, also of variable thickness. The fossil- 
ized remains occur in the ash-born shales, 
and appear, in duplicate, one on each leaf, 
as the shales are cracked open. 

The fossil remains are often in an excel- 
lent state of preservation. The structure of 
certain well-preserved insects may be stud- 
ied almost as advantageously as living ones. 
Such specimens are greatly outnumbered by 
those in poor state of preservation; but 
when a fortunate find is made, it is possible 
to make out the intricate patterns of wing 
nervures, the segments of the antennae, the 
honeycomb-like pattern of the eyelets that 
compose the compound eyes, the patterns of 
pale and dark markings on the body—in- 
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deed, every hair or bristle may in certain 
cases be seen as clearly as on a living speci- 
men. The greatest drawback to the under- 
standing of these prehistoric insects usually 
lies not in the fact that one is dealing with 
the carbonized remains of long-dead crea- 
tures, but that in many cases certain essen- 
tial parts of the body, such as the head, may 
be lost either before fossilization or during 
the process of recovering the fossil. 

Plants may be recognized in a similar 
fashion. Leaves, fragments of wood, fruits, 
flowers, even seeds may be well enough pre- 
served to permit recognition. Their remains 
are more abundant than those of insects, but 
in some cases the determination can not be 
made with as much certainty. Any botanist 
knows that the identification of a strange 
plant from leaves alone is subject to great 
limitations. Yet enough is known of the 
flora of the region to give us a good picture 
of it. 

Such is the record of the rocks. Written 
in Nature’s own pictographs, it needs but 
someone versed in the art of reading them, 
to reconstruct the scene. As in the case of 
any ancient document, a certain amount of 
error may creep into the interpretation; yet, 
Nature’s writings are not subject to change 
in time to the extent that those of man are. 
Her language, though embodying certain 
concepts which are strange to us today, has 
remained essentially the same in its syntax. 
Large groups of organisms are slow to 
change in their group habits and structures, 
although details may readily change. Cor- 
als, for instance, indicate warm, clear seas; 
certain mussels occur only in brackish, shore- 
line waters; dragonflies, midges, and may- 
flies must be near enough to water for breed- 
ing purposes; horseflies and mosquitoes must 
have warm-blooded animals upon which to 
prey. Though the Miocene corals, brackish- 
water mussels, dragon flies, and mosquitoes 
are different from those that are living to- 
day, it is safe to assume that their habits 
were essentially the same. The evidence we 
have supports that assumption. Armed with 
the necessary information, therefore, the 
paleontologist reconstructs the past by the 
use of his imagination, to be sure, but by 
imagination under scientific guidance. 
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The American Grain 


VIVIENNE C. KocH 


OR once, it is possible to agree with the 
F exuberant Mr. Laughlin, whose un- 

qualified endorsement of the books he 
publishes is fast becoming as famous as 
some of his titles. William Carlos Williams’ 
In the American Grain,’ first published in 
1925, is “in every way . worthy of its 
position as the first title in The New Classics 
Series.” 

And more! Nothing could serve better to 
remind us that Dr. Williams besides being 
one of our most original American se is 
at the same time a prose writer of excel- 
lence and brilliance. Perhaps even more than 
the novels and short stories, these essays in 
the American Grain, geared to express the 
essentia of the historic materials, reveal the 
hard, boney structure of William’s prose 
style. And, since the materials are familiar 
to us—for the most part—they act as a gauge 
which enables us to check the more easily 
on Williams’ evaluating and ethical percep- 
tions. 

The book, then, is a service to history, to 
the reader and, in a not negligible sense, to 
Williams for the clarification of his other, 
elsewhere more indirectly stated values. 
Whether Dr. Williams would be willing to 
stand or fall by what he held true in 1925 
is another and entirely separate question. 
The perspective of fifteen years would un- 
doubtedly cause a partial—perhaps more tol- 
erant—tre-evaluation of the Puritans and the 
Puritan impulse. The important thing is that 
the perceptions are at their core durable, 
strong and accurate; just as right now as they 
were then and for the same reasons: the 
gift Williams possesses for scraping away 
surface scum, accretion of myth, legend and 
slander, in order to penetrate to the generic 
nature—the qualitative being—of the his- 
torical fact itself. 

Encompassing a space of some six centu- 
ries, beginning with Red Eric and ending 
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with Abraham Lincoln, Dr. Williams gives 
us twenty essays of a highly selective orienta- 
tion to recreate for us the American Grain. 
The sentence ending the Lincoln episode, 
and the book itself, is a challenge and an 
elegy: ‘It was the end of that period.” Was 
it? That is, I believe, what Williams would 
have us consider. 

Twenty episodes, then, each related to the 
discovery of the exact significance of men 
and events we thought we knew—the Dis- 
covery of the Indies, the Fountain of Eter- 
nal Youth, Thomas Morton, the May-Pole 
at Merrymount, the Discovery of Kentucky, 
Edgar Allan Poe, etc., yet through them all a 
common preoccupation is felt, though no- 
where stated. What to extract, to cultivate, 
to feed on, from the American past—in 
terms of values? This is a tougher job than 
the finding of “usable pasts.” There is no 
hortatory cast to this book. It is a job of ex- 
ploration—hard-boiled, persistent, wise and 
sometimes bitter. It is not so much a re- 
affirmation of values as an attempt to seek 
out what és in the American Grain. 

The problem of evil in our heritage is 
not sloughed under. There is evil in all 
men’s lives and the American destiny grew 
out of it as much as out of good. The De- 
struction of Tenochtitian by Cortez is the 
reverse side of the coin whose other face 
was Christopher Columbus. But how just 
the moral summation: 


Upon the orchidean beauty of the new world 
the old rushed inevitably to revenge itself after 
the Italian’s return . . . Spain cannot be blamed 
for the crassness of the discoverers ... At the 
back .. . it was the evil of the whole world; it 
was the perennial disappointment which follows, 
like smoke, the bursting of ideas. 


But even before, we see Columbus as the 
first victim of America “with its archaic 
smile.” The evil, then, is in things as well 
as in men. In the chapters dealing with De 
Soto, Columbus, Raleigh, Champlain and 
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others we are given an exposition of the 
moral struggle each one faced alone. Always 
the physical hardships have been highlighted. 
But it is Dr. Williams’ achievement to re- 
late them to the other conflict—the interac- 
tion of solitude and the brutality of nature 
with the inner terror, the inner isolation of 
each of these great men. Thus, the introduc- 
tory paragraph to Sir Walter Raleigh com- 
bines with lyric formal jubilance the tragic 
awareness of the failure of excellence: “Of 
the pursuit of beauty and the husk that re- 
mains, perversions and mistakes, while the 
true form escapes in the wind, sing O 
Muse.” 

Dr. Williams’ method for “uncovering,” 
for striking into what is the American Grain, 
is made clear by the order of analysis em- 
ployed in his study of Edgar Allan Poe. He 


sees in Poe, in the language of his essay, ‘‘a 
remarkable History of the locality he springs 
from.” Williams goes on to say: 

The local causes shaping Poe’s genius were 
two in character: the necessity for a fresh begin- 
ning, backed by a native vigor of extraordinary 
proportions,—with the corollary, that all “colonial 
imitation”” must be swept aside. 


And it is in what he says of Poe’s in- 
sight “into what the conditions upon which 
our own literature must rest’’ are, that we 
have an implicit statement of what In the 
American Grain is not proselytizing for: “‘a 
local one,” (insight) “surely, but not of 
sentiment or mood, as not of trees and In- 
dians, but of original fibre, the normal 
toughness which fragility of mood presup- 
poses, if it will be expressive of any- 
thing...” 
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published by Knopf this autumn. 


George Catlin was educated at Oxford 
and Cornell, where he became Professor of 
Politics. He was co-founder of The Realist. 
Among his published works are the volumes 
Thomas Hobbes, The Science and Method 
of Politics, Preface to Action, the Anglo- 


Saxon Tradition, and the Story of Political 
Philosophy. During the present year he has 
been teaching at the University of Kansas 


City. 


Frederick Mortimer Clapp was educated 
in this country at the College of the City of 
New York and Yale, where he was Larned 
Fellow. He took his higher degree at the 
Sorbonne and devoted time to Oriental art 
in China, Korea, and Japan. He taught 
Greek at the College of the City of New 
York and lectured on art and Russian litera- 
ture at the University of California. 

He was a Raid Officer in the Air Service 
during the last war, and wrote the history 
of the 17th American Aero Squadron. 

He is author of five volumes of verse, 
published from 1914 to 1918; and Pon- 
tormo and Les Dessius de Pontormo (in 
French) on Italian Art. He is Director of 
the Frick Collection. 


Hazel Cullen is well known to our read- 
ers. Her father is Irish of the County of 
Kildare, and her mother Polish, from the 
Corridor. Her stories have appeared in 
American Prefaces and Manuscript. 


Gustav Davison has published poetry in 
Time and Tide (London), Poet Lore, and 
Queen’s Quarterly (Canada). 


Carrow De Vries was educated in Mich- 
igan. His work is familiar to readers of the 
University Review. 


Sophie Himmell writes that the dominant 
influence in her childhood was the poignan- 
cy of the native songs and legends of Russia 
as she heard them from peasants in the 
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village of her birth. She was educated in a 
clothing factory, the New York Public Li- 
brary, the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
and Columbia University. 


Maurice T. James studied at the Universi- 
ties of Colorado, Kansas, and California. He 
has been Curator of the Museum of Colo- 
rado State College and a member of the 
faculty of the University of Colorado. He 
has collected insects, living and fossil, in 
many areas in the Southwest. 


Elizabeth Knapp has published work in 
Script, Better Verse, Tanager, the Rocky 
Mountain Review, the Kansas Magazine, the 
New Mexico Quarterly, and the University 
Review. 


Vivienne C. Koch is a New York writer. 


Hans Lamm, a graduate of the University 
of Kansas City, has published articles in 
various magazines. 


M. Jean Prussing was born in Illinois and 
attended the University of Chicago, where 
she majored in psychology. Her work has 
appeared in the University Review, Poetry: 
a Magazine of Verse, and in other peri- 
odicals. 


For the translation of Luis Quintanilla’s 
first lecture to his students at the University 
of Kansas City we are indebted to Mrs. 
Quintanilla and, in part, to Mr. Edouard 
Roditi. Quintanilla was sent to the United 
States in 1939 by the Premier of Spain, to 
paint a monumental mural for the Spanish 


Government to be hung in the Spanish Pa- 
vilion at the New York World’s Fair. 
Painted in five panels of pure fresco, the 
mural, taking its theme from the Spanish 
Civil War, is entitled ‘““Love Peace and Hate 
War.” It depicts successively Soldiers, Flight, 
Pain, Hunger, and Destruction. Elliot Paul 
writes ‘Quintanilla has learned much from 
Picasso, his distinguished countryman, who 
has made enough mistakes for a generation 
of painters to profit by. He learned to shun 
the abstract. . . To accept his century and 
his country with all the frightful implica- 
tions. . . 

“One can only implore those for whom 
the stench of war is sickening not to ignore 
the series of frescoes because they show a 
country and a people in agony. The quality 
of the painting will reward those with suf- 
ficient stamina to share for a moment an 
overwhelming grief.” 


May Sarton (daughter of George Sarton, 
historian of science) was born in Belgium. 
She was active in Eva Le Gallienne’s Civic 
Repertory Theater at seventeen, where she 
remained for four years. She directed the 
Associated Actor’s Theater in its work at 
New York, Boston, and Hartford. She is 
author of Inner Landscape, Encounter in 
April, and The Single Hound. 


John Turner White of the Missouri Su- 
preme Court was the first student to enter 
Drury College in 1873. He taught school 
for four years and was admitted to the bar 
in 1882. His autobiography is to be pub- 
lished soon. 


